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WAR RISKS. 
“Let go aft” . . . and out she slides, 
Pitching when she meets the tides... . 
She for whom our cruisers keep 
Lordly vigil in the deep... . 
Sink or swim, lads, war or no, 
Let the poor old hooker go! 


Soon, hull down, will England’s shore, 
Smudged and faint, be seen no more: 
Soon the following gulls return 
Where the friendly docklights burn.... 
Soon the cold stars, climbing high, 
March across the empty sky... . 
Empty seas beyond her bow 

(Lord, she’s on her lonesome now!) 


When the white fog, stooping low, 
Folds in darkness friend and foe... 
When the fast great liners creep 
Veiled and silent through the deep... 
When the hostile searchlight’s eye 
Sweeps across the midnight sky . . 
Lord of light and darkness, then 
Stretch Thy wing o’er merchantmen! 


When the waters known of old 
Death in dreadful shape may hold... 
When the mine’s black treachery 
Secret walks the insuited sea... 
(Lest the people wait in vain 
For their cattle and their grain), 
Since Thy name is mercy, then, 
Lord, be kind to merchantmen! 
C. Fox Smith. 
The Westminster Gazette. 


OLD WOMEN. 
Their eyes are filled with tears that 
will not fall, 
Through which they see the things 
that are not there, 
As every day beneath the sun-bathed 
wall 
They sit with folded hands and heed- 
less air. 


It is not theirs to note the passing 
throng, 
Nor theirs to wonder at the cloud- 
less sky: 
Their ears are deaf to every lovely 
song, 
Their eyes 
passer-by. 


are blind to every 


War Risks—Mater Dolorosa. 


Only their bodies linger here—away 
Down the dim avenues of vanished 
' years 
Their minds are ever wandering—at 
play 
With old-time memories of hopes and 
fears. 


So will they sit until the glad day 
close : 
Until the shadows fall—the daylight 
wane, 
Then will they totter in to their 
repose, 
Nor know—nor care—if they shall 
wake again. 
Norman Boothroyd. 
The Bookman. 


MATER DOLOROSA. 


What have I given thee, 
England, beloved of me? 
I have no gold for thy desolate, 
I have no spear to guard thy gate, 
My hands are weak on the harp of 
fate 
In the hour of threnody. 


Yet I have given, I; 
And, England, my gifts lie 
Far from thee and thy sacred strand. 
I have given the hand that held my 
hand, 
The feet that once on my palm could 
stand, 
The hopes I was nourished by. 


All that I had, I give, 
The life that I bade live, 
The heart that my heart made to beat, 
The lips erstwhile on my lips so 
sweet— 
These have I given; is it not meet 
To have striven that thou mayst 
strive? 


,The clay of France doth shrine 
This only gift of mine; 
England, be it not made in vain, 
Be but thy glory great as our pain. 
We are glad to have given— would 
give again 
The light of our days for thine! 
The British Review. 
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A DIPLOMATIC CENTENARY: 1814—1914. 


The time will come when treaties 
shall be more than truces, when it 


will again be possible for them to be 
observed with that religious faith, 
that sacred inviolability, on which de- 
pend the reputation, the strength, and 
the preservation of empires.—Preamble 
to the Treaty of Kalisch (1813). 


(Quoted by W. A. Phillips.) 


The great struggle still rages 
fiercely, and no man can tell how long 
it may be before the end comes into 
sight. Until that happy day dawns, 
one supreme and exclusive duty is laid 
upon the nation: to fight on until a de- 
cisive victory enables us to conclude a 
Peace which shall form the basis of 
an enduring settlement. To that end 
we must strain every nerve; to the at- 
tainment of that object we must sub- 
ordinate every competing activity. 

Nevertheless, it is not premature 
to endeavor to discuss some of the 
more important issues which the 
War has already raised and which 
the hoped-for Peace must attempt to 
determine. Our fighting men will 
carry on the contest no less 
strenuously, our thinking men will 
support them no less steadfastly, if 
both are in a position to apprehend the 
magnitude and the multitude of the 
issues which are now submitted to the 
arbitrament of the sword. It is in the 
hope of contributing tothis apprehension 
that the following pages are penned. 

It is precisely one hundred years 
since the greatest of all European 
Congresses opened at Vienna. On the 
5th of June, 1915, we shall reach the 
centenary of the signature of a Treaty 
which, after twenty-three years of war, 
Secured to Europe forty years of peace. 
To Vienna there had come in the au- 
tumn of 1814 all that was most illus- 
trious in the diplomatic world of 
Europe. In the presidential chair sat 


Prince Metternich, Minister of the new- 
fledged Emperor of Austria. The Czar 
Alexander was present in person, sur- 
rounded by a cohort of advisers drawn, 
after the Russian custom, from many 
lands: Stein, Capo D’Istria, Nesselrode, 
Czartoryski, and Pozzo di Borgo. Fred- 
erick William the Third of Prussia— 
one of the few weaklings of the Hohen- 
zollern line—brought with him Harden- 
berg and Humboldt. Lord Castlereagh 
was the principal representative of 
England. Talleyrand—not yet admitted 
to the Congress—was there to watch 
the interests of France, and he 
watched them with consummate adroit- 
ness and complete success. From all 
the other States of Europe, great and 
small, came one or more representa- 
tives. To this rule Turkey was the 
sole and significant exception. 

Brilliant as the Congress was in per- 
sonnel, its political sagacity has never 
passed unquestioned, and the conclu- 
sions it reached have been from that 
day to this subjected to severe crit- 
icism. But, although much of the im- 
peachment must be admitted, two 
things may be urged in extenuation. 
Never were diplomatists confronted with 
graver or more difficult problems, and 
never were they more hampered in the 
solution of them by Treaties—such as 
those of Abo (1812), Kalisch, Reichen- 
bach, Téplitz and Ried (1813)—quite 
recently concluded. It is, however, no 
part of my immediate purpose either to 
reproach or to excuse the diplomatists 
of Vienna. But it may be not merely 
of historical interest but of practical 
utility to remind ourselves of the prob- 
lems by which, a century ago, Euro- 
pean diplomacy was perplexed, and to 
consider how far those problems were 
solved; how far they remained unset- 
tled, or have been reopened by the 
present War; and finally to inquire 
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what new problems have arisen since 


1815. 


It may conduce to lucidity to set 





forth these problems in tabular form 
before proceeding to discuss them in 


something of detail: 











1814-15. 
1. France: 
(a) Internal Government 
(b) Eastern frontiers . .. .- 
2. Germany: 
(a) Constitution . 


(bd): Territorial arrangements 
38. Russia and Poland 


4. Austria-Hungary ie « « < 
5. Italy: 
Redivided 1815 . . ... - 


6. Switzerland: 
(a) Territory 
(b) Constitution . * * 

7. Holland, Belgium, and Luxem- 
burg: 

United 1814 
8. Sweden-Norway united 1814 
9. Denmark ..... - 


2. British Empire: 
(a) Territory 
(b) Constitution 





1914-15. 


(a) Solved. 
(b) Reopened. 


(a) Settled in 1871, but may be re- 
opened. 

(b) Reopened. 

Reopened. 

Reopened. 


Solved by unification in 1871. 


(a) Settled in 1815. 
(0) Settled in 1874. 


Sundered 1830. Reopened. 
Separated 1905. 

Dismembered 1864. Reopened 1914. 
Turkey and the Balkan States. 
Japan and the Far East 


(a) Reopened. 
(b) Unsolved. 








A cursory glance at the above table 
will enable the reader to perceive that 
of the great questions under discussion 
in 1814-15, one only was settled for 
good and all; four others then settled 
in one manner have since reached a 
settlement in a different or opposite 
direction; seven others have been re- 
opened by the present War, and will 
demand the most anxious reconsidera- 
tion at the conclusion of peace, while 
there are at least three questions of 
first-rate importance which, unborn or 
ignored in 1815, have been steadily ma- 
turing during the nineteenth century, 
and have been forced into prominence 
by recent events. 

Of the work attempted by the diplo- 
matists at Vienna, one item only has 
proved to be entirely satisfactory and 
enduring—the territorial and interna- 
tional position of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. Compelled to unaccustomed unity 


under French influence as the Helvetic 
Republic in 1798, the Swiss Cantons 
regained the line of normal develop- 
ment in 1815. Reinforced territorially 
by the Republic of Geneva, the Pays 
de Vaud, the Valais and Neuchatel, the 
Confederation was re-formed in 1815, 
and advanced towards closer federal- 
ism by the stages of 1848 and 1874. 
Meanwhile, the international position 
of the Swiss Confederation was firmly 
established, under the guarantee of 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria by the Treaty of the 20th 
of November, 1815. By that Act the 
Powers declared “their formal and au- 
thentic acknowledgment of the perpet- 
ual neutrality of Switzerland,” ‘and 
guaranteed to that country “the integ- 
rity and inviolability of its territory in 
its new limits.” The position then 
attained has’ never been threatened, 
and the inviolate neutrality of Switzer- 
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fand still remains as the one upstand- 
ing monument of the settlement of 
1815. Nothing byt a German victory 
would suffice to destroy it. 

The position of Switzerland raised 
little difficulty in 1814. This was far 
from being the case in regard to 
France. In this connection the victo- 
rious Allies had to face two problems: 
(1) that of the future government of 
France, and (2) that of its frontiers. 
Not without hesitation, the Allies de- 
cided, in 1814, to fall back upon the 
principle of “legitimacy” and recall the 
Bourbons. After the interlude of the 
“Hundred Days” they renewed the ex- 
periment in 1815. Between 1815 and 
1870 France made trial of many consti- 
tutional expedients: legitimacy, bour- 
geois monarchy, republicanism, impe- 
rialism were in turn tried and in turn 
abandoned, but after Sédan a Republic 
was set up for the third time; and, 
despite or perhaps by reason of the 
fact that the Constitution was drafted 
by men with no very ardent affection 
for republican institutions, the Repub- 
lic has endured for forty years, and is 
to-day more firmly established than at 
any previous period of its existence. 
No question of constitutional revision 
is likely to arise, as a consequence of 
the present War. 

It is otherwise in regard to the east- 
ern frontier of France. This question 
was hotly debated among the Allies in 
1815. The German Powers, and Prus- 
sia in particular, insisted, not unnat- 
urally, that the opportunity ought to 
be seized for restoring to Germany the 
frontier provinces and fortresses of 
which she had been deprived in the 
Seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
by the Bourbon Monarchy. Moreover, 
Germany could point to the unquestion- 
able fact that for the last two cen- 
turies Alsace and Lorraine—the prov- 
inces in dispute—had been consistently 
used by France as a “back door” into 
Germany. It was for two hundred and 
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fifty years a fundamental object of 
French diplomacy to encourage the 
separatist ambitions of the smaller 
German States, and thus to retard the 
attainment of national unity. The pos- 
session of Alsace and Lorraine facili- 
tated this policy. France, on the other 
hand, could plead that, whatever the 
racial affinities of Alsatians or Lor- 
rainers, they had, under the genial and 
assimilative rule of France, become 
French in sympathies and ideas. Yet 
the argument advanced by the Prussian 
representative at Vienna could not be 
lightly brushed aside. 

If [said Hardenberg] we want a 
durable and safe peace as we have so 
often announced and declared, if 
France herself sincerely wants such a 
peace with her neighbors, she must 
give back to her neighbors the line 
of defence she has taken from them; 
to Germany, Alsace and the fortifica- 
tions of the Netherlands, the Meuse, 
Mosel and Saar. Not until then will 
France find herself in her true line of 
defence with the Vosges and her 
double line of fortresses from the 
Meuse to the sea; and not till then 
will France remain quiet. Let us not 
lose the moment so favorable to the 
weal both of Europe and France which 
now offers of establishing a durable 
and safe peace. . . . If we let it slip, 
streams of blood will flow to attain 
this object, and the ery of the un- 
happy victims will call upon us to 
give an account of our conduct. 

The prediction contained in the last 
sentence was fulfilled to the letter in 
1870. But the problem is not a simple 
one. To-day the sympathies and wishes 
of the inhabitants would be held to be 
entitled to paramount consideration. 
That was the last idea which would 
have influenced the Congress at Vienna. 
Small deference was then paid to the 
complex and elusive principle of na- 
tionality. The primary duty of the 
assembled diplomatists, as they con- 
ceived it, was to give Europe peace 
after twenty-three years of devastating 
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war. By none was a durable peace 
more ardently desired than by the fore- 
most soldier among the Allies, and it 
was his voice which decided the fate 
of Alsace and Lorraine. The surest 
guarantee of peace, so the Duke of 
Wellington argued, is a strong and set- 
tled Government in France. To send 
the Bourbons back to Paris without 
Alsace and Lorraine would be to en- 
danger their newly recovered throhe, 
and to fill their subjects with a wild 
thirst for revenge which must speed- 
ily result in a renewal of war. The 
Duke’s reasoning prevailed, and for 
fifty-five years Alsace and Lorraine re- 
mained to France. ‘ 

The resounding victories of Germany 
reopened the question in 1870, and, act- 
ing, it is said, under pressure from 
Moltke and against his own better judg- 
ment, Bismarck insisted on the resti- 
tution of the two Provinces in 1871.7 

It is more than a generation since 
Alsace and Lorraine passed into the 
keeping of Germany. The most ap- 
proved German methods have been 
steadily, not to say ruthlessly, applied, 
with the result that the two Provinces 
are more completely French in sym- 
pathy than at any previous period of 
their history. 

In 1815 Germany complained, not 
without cause, that the French occu- 
pation had kept Germany unquiet; the 
yerman occupation has neither concil- 
iated the affections of the inhabitants 
nor secured the peace of Europe. Be- 
fore either object can be attained 
France, according to the German 
theory, must be “bled white.” France 
shows no sign. of political anemia, 
and before the final account is settled 
the whole question of the frontier must 
be reopened. If Europe acts upon the 
principle that the wishes of the inhab- 


1 Tam informed by a high authority that Bis- 
marck wished to retain Alsace for Germany, and 
to restore Lorraine to France, but that Moltke in- 
sisted that Metz must be in German hands. I have, 
however, been unable to verify this interesting 
suggestion. 
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itants must prevail, there can be little 
doubt as to the future destiny of 
Alsace and Lorraine. 

It is not only in regard to the Rhine 
frontier that questions apparently de- 
cided must, in the event of a German 
défeat, be reopened. Upon the possible 
effect of a defeat upon the constitu- 
tional relations of the German States 
I do not propose to dilate. The Staat- 
enbund established in 1815 by the Ger- 
man Committee of the Vienna Congress 
was admirably designed to subserve the 
reactionary policy of Metternich; but 
it served no other purpose, and the 
Germans did wisely, so far as a for- 
eigner may judge, in substituting for it 
in 1871 a Bundesstaat. An unsuccessful 
war may very possibly reveal defects 
in this Constitution and induce the 
German princes—or even the German 
peoples—to insist upon fundamental re- 
vision. But that is entirely a question 
for the Germans themselves, and the 
less said about it by foreigners the 
better. 

In regard to the Eastern limits of 
Prussia and of the German Empire no 
such reticence can be observed. On 
this point the views of our Russian 
ally are entitled to peculiar consider- 
ation, and Russia has already made an 
announcement of the highest signifi- 
cance. The Proclamation issued to the 
Poles by the Grand Duke Nicholas on 
the 15th of August may mark an epoch 
in the history of that unhappy race. 
The frontiers dividing the Polish 
peoples were to be obliterated ; reunited 
Poland, under the sceptre of the Rus- 
sian Czar, was to be “born again, free 
in her religion and her language.” The 
language of the Proclamation was nec- 
essarily vague, but it could only mean, 
if it were not mere flatulent rhetoric, 
that the policy of partition was to be 
reversed, that the infamous work of 
1772, 1793, and 1795 was to be undone; 
that Austria’ was to be deprived of 
Galicia, and presumably that Prussia 
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was to be driven back to Pomerania 
and to the limits of the ancient Mark 
of Brandenburg? The Proclamation was 
hailed with enthusiasm in this country 
and elsewhere, but is it quite certain 
that its full meaning was apprehended? 
Is it quite certain that the author of 
it himself understood how much it 
might be held to involve? Was it, for 
example, intended as an intimation to 
Prussia that she would, in the event of 
defeat, be required to surrender not 
only Posen but the Duchies of East 
and West Prussia? 

Another reflection must occur to the 
mind of the historical student. This 
is not the first time that Europe has 
heard language of this kind from Rus- 
sian lips. There is no reason whatever 
to doubt the good faith of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas or his master. But for 
the friends of small nationalities and 
for the advocates of “buffer States” it 
is important to know whether the re- 
cent Proclamation means—-as far as 
Russia is concerned—anything more 
than the Czar Alexander meant when 
at Vienna he put his hand over the 
map of Poland and declared with em- 
phasis C’est d moi? Tothe Czar Poland 
went. “Avec 600,000 hommes,” as one 
of his colleagues remarked, “on ne 
négocie pas beaucoup.” This was per- 
haps the strongest argument in the 
Czar’s favor; but it was not the only 
one. The idea of a regenerated Poland 
had long ago taken firm possession of 
his mind. He had approached Pitt on 
the subject in 1804. Plainly it was 

2 This question is a good deal more complicated 
than the language of the Grand Duke's Proclama- 
tion would seem to imply. The Duchy of East 
Prussia—then and for some years afterwards a 
fief of Poland—was united with Brandenburg in 
1618. The intervening Duchy of West Prussia 
represented Prussia’s share of the first Partition; 
but Dantzic and Thorn were for the moment de- 
nied to her. These important and coveted acqui- 
sitions fell to her, together with the rest of Great 
Poland (now known as South Prussia), in 1793, 
and New East Prussia in 1795. She was deprived 
of all the acquisitions of the second and third 
Partitions by Napoleon in 1807, and only suc- 
ceeded in recovering Dantzic and Thorn in 1815. 
How much of these successive acquisitions is cov- 


ered by the language of the Grand Duke's Proc- 
lamation? 
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with reference to Poland that he had 
then laid stress upon the principle of 
nationality as a basis for the European 
settlement, and had urged that it was 
their duty “to compose the several 
States of homogeneous peoples, which 
could agree among each other and act 
in harmony with the Government that 
rules them.” Czartoryski had penned 
the memorandum submitted to Pitt. 
Czartoryski was again by Alexander’s 
side at the Congress of Vienna, and 
spared no pains to keep him constant 
to his earlier enthusiasm for Poland. 
He succeeded. Poland was to be recon- 
stituted as a united kingdom, with a 
Parliamentary Constitution and a King 
of its own. That the new King of 
Poland was to be identical with the 
Czar of Russia might, in anyone but 
Alexander, have been deemed proof of 
insincerity, not te say hypocrisy. But 
Alexander was like no one else, and 
his allies seem to have been inclined 
to question his sanity rather than his 
sincerity. And they were right. Lord 
Castlereagh in particular had profound 
misgivings both as to the morality and 
the policy of the Polish settlement. In 
his view the Czar’s action was at 
once a violation of treaties—notably 
that of Reichenbach—and a menace to 
the stability of the European Alliance. 
Moreover, there could, as Castlereagh 
perceived, be no guarantee for the 
permanence of the “liberal’’ Constitu- 
tion which the Czar proposed to be- 
stow upon Poland. That Constitution 
would probably “either be deliberately 
destroyed or perish at the hands of his 
successor.” 

Alexander, however, had set his 
heart on being King of an “independ- 
ent” Poland, and against his resolu- 
tion no argument could prevail. That 
resolution was inspired by a character- 
istic mixture of calculating shrewdness 
end generous enthusiasm. But to the 


§ Cf. on the whole question Mr. Alison Phillips's 
valuable work “‘The Confederation of Europe” 
(Longmans 1914). 
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Poles themselves the settlement gave 
little satisfaction. Discontent, always 
simmering, blazed up into insurrection 
in 1830 and again in 1863, and insur- 
rection was followed by repression. 
Great Britain, always platonically in- 
terested in Poland, and never sceptical 
as to the healing virtues of a parlia- 
mentary constitution, whensoever and 
wheresoever adopted, lectured Russia 
upon the violation of her promises and 
appealed to the Treaties of 1815. The 
Czar Alexander the Second told Lord 
John Russell to mind his own business, 
and, firmly backed by Bismarck, who 
was looking ahead, did as he chose 
with his troublesome subjects. The 
Polish problem, then, was not solved in 
1815. The Proclamation of the 15th of 
August has definitely reopened it, and 
among the many interesting questions 
which will demand attention at the 
close of the War, there is not one the 
settlement of which will be watched 
more closely or, in this country, more 
sympathetically than that of Poland. 
And it will be watched with good hope 
of a satisfactory issue. For the Russia 
of 1914 is not as the Russia of 1814. 
No one can have read unmoved Dr. 
Paul Vinogradoff’s noble letter to the 
Times on the 14th of September.‘ 
Russian Liberals [he wrote] have 
realized as one man that this war is 
not an adventure engineered by un- 
scrupulous ambition, but a decisive 
struggle for independence and exist- 
ence; and they are glad to be arrayed 
in close ranks with their opponents 
from the Conservative side. A friend, 
a Liberal like myself, writes to me 
from Moscow: “It is a great, unfor- 
gettable time; we are happy to be all 
at one.” . . . Whatever may have 
been the shortcomings and the blun- 
ders of the Russian Government, it is 
a blessing in this decisive crisis that 
Russians should have a firmly knit 
organization and a traditional centre 
of authority in the power of the Tsar. 


* Since reprinted as ‘Russia, the Psychology of a 
Nation’ (Oxford University Press, price 1d. net) . 
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The present Emperor stands as the 
national leader, not in the histrionic 
attitude of a War Lord, buf in the 
quiet dignity of his office. He has said 
and done the right thing, and his sub- 
jects will follow him to a man. We 
are sure he will remember in the hour 
of victory the unstinted devotion and 
sacrifices of all the nationalities and 
parties of his vast Empire. It is our 
firm conviction that the sad tale of re 
action and oppression is at an end in 
Russia, and that our country will is- 
sue from this momentous crisis with 
the insight and strength required for 
the constructive and progressive states- 
manship of which it stands in need. 

Russia is so huge and so strong that 
material power has ceased to be at- 
tractive to her thinkers. Nevertheless 
we need not yet retire into the desert 
or deliver ourselves to be bound hand 
and foot by “civilized” Germans. Rus- 
sia also wields a sword—a charmed 
sword, blunt in an unrighteous cause, 
but sharp enough in the defence of 
right and freedom. And this war is 
indeed our Befreiungskrieg. 

This War may well prove to be not 
merely a “war of liberation” for Rus- 
sia itself, but also for the Poles and 
other “subject peoples.” Should this be 
the case, the somewhat indefinite prom- 
ise of the Grand Duke Nicholas will be 
translated into concrete facts of stu- 
pendous import to the future not only 
of Russian but of European liberalism. 

The Polish problem did not stand 
alone in 1815. The Czar’s determina- 
tion to get Poland involved the ques- 
tion as to the compensation to be 
accorded to Prussia. The Hohenzollern 
wanted the whole of Saxony, but in 
view of the opposition offered by Aus- 
tria and the smaller German States, 
Prussia had to content herself with the 
northern half of Saxony, though she 
acquired in addition a large Rhine 
Province. She came well out of the 
transaction. Both geographically and 
ethnically the exchange was all to her 
advantage. The lands she lost were 
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relatively poor; those she gained were 
actually of considerable and poten- 
tially of enormous value. The people 
she lost were mostly Slavs; those she 
gained were Germans. Should a “re- 
united and independent” Poland make 
further inroads upon Prussian terri- 
tories at the close of the present War, 
will Prussia again be in a position to 
demand compensation? And, if so, in 
what direction will she look for it? She 
may possibly obtain it by the annexa- 
tion of German Austria. She might not 
improbably seek it to the north as well. 

Denmark, in 1815, was mulcted in 
order to provide Sweden with compen- 
sation for the cession of Finland to 
Kussia. Norway, snatched from the 
Danes, was tossed to the Swedes. Is 
it possible that Denmark may once 
again be compelled to facilitate the 
conflicting ambitions of her powerful 
neighbors on the Baltic? It seems in 
the highest degree unlikely; and for 
more than one reason. In 1814 nobody 
paid any heed to the rights of the small 
nations nor to the political wishes or 
the racial affinities of their inhabitants. 
In 1914 the principle of nationality is 
sacrosanct, and the wishes of the in- 
habitants are regarded as paramount. 
Either consideration would suffice to 
veto any further encroachment upon 
the integrity of Danish territory. On 
the contrary, one if not both would 
point to the restoration of some part,’ 
at least, of the territory filched by 
Prussia from the Crown of Denmark 
in 1864. If the Allies should be so far 
successful as to enable Russia to real- 
ize her generous dream of an autono- 
mous Poland, territorially enlarged at 
the expense of Prussia and Austria- 
Hungary, they would obviously be in a 
position also to reopen the question of 
the Danish Duchies, and to determine 
the future status of the Kiel Canal. 
The possession of that canal has al- 
most doubled the fighting capacity of 
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the German Navy. One consequence of 
a decisive victory for the Allies would 
indubitably be a demand, if not for 
the cession, at any rate, for the effec- 
tive neutralization of the canal. 

Egress to the North Sea will not, 
however, satisfy a victorious Russia. 
Ever since the days of Peter the Great 
Russia has cherished the ambition of 
becoming a European Power. The 
opening of the “window to the west” 
on the Baltic was, in Peter’s days, al- 
most simultaneous with the opening of 
a window to the south by the acquisi- 
tion (temporarily lost) of Azof. But 
so long as the keys of the Baltic and 
the Black Sea remain in other people’s 
pockets the windows opened at Peters- 
burg and Azof have a contracted out- 
look. Russia has ceased to be Orien- 
tal; but it has not yet become com- 
pletely “European.” To realize that 
further and quite legitimate ambition, 
Russia is bound to continue to strive 
for’a guaranteed and sure means of 
egress both to the North Sea and to 
the Mediterranean. 

The latter ambition raises a question 
which was not under discussion at 
Vienna in 1815. Not that the Eastern 
Question had been wholly in abeyance 
during the Napoleonic Wars. On the 
contrary, Napoleon had, from the out- 
set of his career, perceived its signifi- 
cance, and the diplomatic and military 
possibilities which the exploitation of 
it offered to himself. The very first 
Treaty which he concluded—that of 
Campio Formio—provided for the ac- 
quisition of the Ionian Isles by 
France. The Ionian Isles were in- 
tended as stepping-stones to Egypt, and 
to Egypt in 1798 he went. Thanks to 
the British Navy his stay was brief 
and his departure hurried. But he 
never lost sight of the potentialities 
afforded by the Eastern Question, and 
it was part of his bargain with Alex- 
ander at Tilsit that the Czar should 
acquire the Danubian Principalities— 
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Moldavia and Wallachia. Rumor has 
it that Alexander wanted more; that 
he asked to be allowed to take Con- 
stantinople as “the key of his house,” 
and that Napoleon rejoined with em- 
phasis, “Never, it is the empire of the 
world.’® Even the promise of the Prin- 
cipalities remained, like many others, 
unfulfilled, and when the Czar was pre- 
paring against the French invasion’ of 
Russia he deemed it prudent to pro- 
tect his left flank by coming to terms 
with the Sultan. Those terms were 
embodied in the Treaty of Bucharest 
(1812), which bas a special interest 
and significance in the history of the 
Balkan Problem. The Czar agreed to 
abandon his designs upon the Princi- 
palities, but the Russian frontier was 
advanced to the Pruth and the Dan- 
ube; in other words, the Czar secured 
Bessarabia. It was in the same treaty 
that Servia made her diplomatic debut. 
The Porte, while continuing to garri- 
son the Servian fortresses, consented 
to allow to the Servians “such liberties 
as are enjoyed by the islands of the 
Archipelago; and as a token of its gen- 
erosity, will leave to them the admin- 
istration of their internal affairs.” 
For the time being, therefore, the 
outstanding difficulties of the Balkan 
Problem were adjusted; and in the 
huge bundle of Treaties concluded in 
1814-15 there is no reference whatever 
to the Ottoman Empire.’ The nearest 
approach to it concerns the cession of 
the Ionian Isles to Great Britain. 
It may safely be predicted that in 
the Treaties which embody the settle- 
ment at the close of the present War 
the affairs of the Ottoman Empire and 
the Balkan Peninsula will occupy a 
large space. As a European Power the 
Turk has already signed his own 


® See Holland’s “Treaty Relations of Russia 
and Turkey,” p. 14 note. 


7 Between May 1814 and November 1815 there 
were no fewer than forty-nine separate engage- 
ments concluded. The texts fill over 400 closely 
printed pages in the large octavo edition of 
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death-warrant. The Ottoman “encamp- 
ment” upon European soil will at last 
be terminated in the only tolerable 
way. The distribution of the estate 
among the expectant legatees will be 
among the most difficult tasks imposed 
upon the Trustees of the new Euro- 
pean settlement. But those Trustees 
will. have much more property to ad- 
minister than Turkey is free to be- 
queath. Should the Allies attain the 
decisive victory for which we all hope 
and which throughout this article is 
presupposed, not only will Constanti- 
nople be at their disposal, but Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina, Transylvania, 
and Bukovina. The future of Con- 
stantinople must depend largely upon 
the precise way in which the situation 
in the Balkans develops in the next 
few months. Particularly must it de- 
pend upon the attitude of Bulgaria 
and Greece respectively. But this 
much is certain: whether Constanti- 
nople and the Straits are neutralized 
under European guarantee or handed 
over to one of the many claimants, Rus- 
sia can no longer be denied free ingress 
into and egress out of the Black Sea. 
KEngland will, of course, annex Egypt 
as she has already annexed Cyprus, 
and will thus fall back upon the solu- 
tion suggested to her by the Czar 
Nicholas in 1844 and pressed upon her 
again by the same monarch in 1853. 
The Czar Alexander had attempted, as 
far back as 1804, to come to an under- 
standing with Pitt in reference to the 
settlement of the Eastern Question, 
and the priggish rejection of the over- 
tures of his successor by the Aberdeen 
Cabinet in 1853 was the proximate 
cause of the Crimean War. It is one 
of the little ironies of European diplo- 
macy that the final solution of this 
thorny question will be attained by 
friendly negotiation between Petro- 
grad and London. 

But there is a new factor in the 
problem of whieh neither Alexander 
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nor Pitt, neither Nicholas nor Palmer- 
ston took any account. The national- 
ity principle can no longer be ignored 
in any settlement destined to perma- 
nence in the Balkans. If, however, 
racial affinities are to be regarded, the 
Southern Slavs of Serbia must be al- 
lowed to unite with their brothers in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina. Similarly 
the seven million Roumans in Rouma- 
nia ardently desire union with their 
brothers—hardly less numerous—in 
Transylvania and Bukovina, if not 
with those in Bessarabia. It is diffi- 
cult to see how, on the assumptions of 
this article, the latter ambition can 
be gratified; but the former, if within 
reach, cannot be denied. If, however, 
the Serbian and Roumanian peoples 
are thus permitted to realize their 
national identity, some territorial com- 
pensation must be made, and ought 
promptly to be offered to Bulgaria and 
to the Hellenes. In neither of the 
latter cases does the nationality prin- 
ciple apply with the same force, but 
compensation is essential in the inter- 
ests of immediate equilibrium, and 
perhaps of ultimate federation. 


With Galicia restored to Poland; 
with the Roumans of Transylvania and 
Bukovina united with those of Rou- 
mania; with the Southern Slavs of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina absorbed 
by ,Serbia, the Empire of the Haps- 
burgs will present a somewhat 
shrunken appearance. Such a result 
would have gladdened the heart of 
Professor Freeman. 

A power like this [he wrote of Aus- 
tria-Hungary], which rests on no 
national basis, but which has simply 
been patched together during a space 
of six hundred years by this and that 
grant, this and that marriage, this 
and that treaty, is surely an anachron- 
ism on the face of modern Europe. 

The “anachronism” runs a very good 
chance if not of complete disruption, at 
least of being relieved of some of its 
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more obviously artificial accretions. It 
is not certain that it would be wise, 
even if it were practicable, to bring 
about its annihilation. The Hapsburg 
Xmpire, despite its anomalous charac- 
ter, despite its lack of geographical 
unity and racial homogeneity, has 
played a useful part in the European 
polity in the past, and we may well 
doubt whether, even in a Europe re- 
arranged on the strictest scientific 
principles, its opportunities for useful- 
ness have been exhausted. The his- 
toric meeting place of Teuton and Slav, 
the Eastern Mark (Oesterreich) of the 
Germanic Empire has played a notable 
part for centuries in guarding the 
eastern frontier of Europe. The in- 
ternal balance of forces in the Haps- 
burg Empire has been seriously im- 
paired by the loss of Silesia and more 
recently by the annexation of purely 
Slavonic provinces. The late Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand might perhaps 
have found a solution of this difficulty. 
He was credited with the ambition of 
substituting a triple for the dual 
monarchy, of terminating the Teuton- 
Magyar autocracy, and of admitting 
the Slavs to partnership on equal 
terms. His brutal murder—by whom- 
soever contrived—has dissipated any 
such hope. As things are, the Haps- 
burgs will best fulfil their historic 
mission, and may continue to play a 
subordinate though not superfluous 
réle, by relinquishing provinces which 
have added greatly to their internal 
embarrassments and have lured them 
to the pursuit of external ambitions to 
the realization of which they are mani- 
festly unequal. 

There still remain to be noticed, 
though briefly, other issues. Of no 
part of their diplomatic edifice were 
the architects of 1815 more proud than 
of the creation of a kingdom of the 
Netherlands, embracing not Holland 
only, but Belgium and the Bishopric of 
Liége. The erection of a stout barrier 
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between France and Germany had 
been, in one form or another, an object 
of desire to European diplomatists for 
centuries. The defencelessness of Bel- 
gium, at that time an Austrian prov- 
ince, against French aggression had, in 
1793, been demonstrated afresh. The 
Austrians, ever since its acquisition by 
the Treaty ef Utrecht (1713), had 
found it an inconvenient possession, 
and in 1815 were only too glad to ac- 
quire Venetia in exchange for it. What 
more natural than its union with Hol- 
land under the House of Orange? 
Particularly if, as Castlereagh hoped, 
a marriage could be arranged between 
the heiress to the throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the heir to 
the throne of the Netherlands. True, 
there was little in common between 
Belgians and Dutchmen, but such con- 
siderations were little accounted of in 
1815. And who shall say that if the 
Government of The Hague had treated 
Belgium with reasonable fairness the 
union might not have been perpetu- 
ated? As it was, the Belgians found 
the yoke intolerable, and within fifteen 
years the Viennese architects were des- 
tined to witness the destruction of one 
of the keystones of their arch. 

1815 Belgium was one of the “small 
States” sacrificed to the convenience of 
the Great Powers. It will never be so 
sacrificed again. By its spirited re- 
fusal of the humiliating offer made by 
the Wilhelmstrasse; by the gallant de- 
fence of Liége and the superb and sus- 
tained courage of its army in the field, 
and, not least, by its long agony he- 
roically suffered, Belgium has _ not 
merely won undying fame for itself, 
but has splendidly vindicated the cause 
of the smaller States. Even were the 
members of the Triple Entente to fail 
in their duty to their gallant ally—and 
of this, of course, there is no chance~ 
the world at large would intervene to 
insist on reparation, so far as repara- 
tion is possible, to a State whose only 
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crime it was to be on the direct road 
between Berlin and Paris. How such 
reparation can be made, and how Bel- 
gium can be protected, more effectually 
than by “scraps of paper,” against 
similar attacks in future, are questions 
which will demand the most anxious 
consideration when the final account is 
made up. 

No word has yet been said of the 
Mediterranean problem, the bearings of 
which may be affected by factors 
which have not yet come into opera- 
tion. Nor of the immense significance 
of the brilliantly successful interven- 
tion of Japan, and the progress of the 
struggle between Germany and the 
Allied forces in the Far East. That 
struggle seems, indeed, to have already 
reached its climax, for as I write there 
comes the news of the surrender of 
Tsingtau. This is the end of Ger- 
many’s stillborn Empire in the Pacific 
—an Empire on which she is currently 
reported to have spent 20,000,000/. in 
less than twenty years. This is, in 
Mr. Bailfour’s felicitous phrase, “the 
most dramatic answer, perhaps, which 
history records to one of the most in- 
sulting messages ever sent from one 
sovereign to another.” Warmly may 
we congratulate the Japanese on hav- 
ing been the first among the allied 
Powers to attain, definitely and con- 
clusively, “the objective for which they 
strove.” Legitimately may we find*en- 
couragement for our more arduous 
enterprise in the brilliant achievement 
of Japan. The conquest of Kiao-chau 
may thus take its place as an event of 
cardinal importance, alike in itself and 
in its bearing upon the larger problem. 

There is another issue of the present 
struggle on which I forbear, for the 
moment, to descant. I refer to the re- 
flex effect which the War is likely to 
produce upon economic, social and po- 
litical problems in our own country and 
elsewhere. The temporary obliteration 
of party distinctions is one of the most 
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marked and most fortunate features of 
the situation. All British parties and 
all classes have vied with each other 
in single-minded devotion to the com- 
mon end. To. insist upon this would 
be to labor a commonplace. Neverthe- 
less, it would be foolish to forget the 
teachings of experience and to be un- 
prepared for the inevitable sequel. No 
struggle of this magnitude could possi- 
bly take place—particularly if it 
should unhappily prove to be prolonged 
—without producing a profound eco- 
nomic upheaval. And this, in its turn, 
must raise social and political issues 
of peculiar difficulty. It will sufli- 
ciently indicate my meaning, without 
further or more detailed reference, to 
invite the reader to call to mind the 
domestic situation in England during 
the seventeen years which intervened 
between the great Peace of 1815 and 
the passing of the first Reform Bill. 

In quite a different category is the 
Imperial problem. There has been am- 
ple acknowledgment, in words, of the 
splendid loyalty displayed by the great 
self-governing Dominions. But words 
will no longer suffice. The constitu- 
tional relations between the sister- 
lands cannot remain as they were be- 
fore the outbreak of war. In every re- 
cent crisis of our Imperial fortunes the 
Dominions have claimed the right, not 
to dictate policy, nor even to influence 
the course of our diplomacy, but sim- 
ply and without discussion to accept 
the responsibilities, military, political, 
and financial, entailed upon them by 
the decision of the British Cabinet. It 
was so in relation to the Soudan; it 
was so in relation to South Africa; it 
has been so in 1914, 

The people and statesmen of the 
mother-land would have had no just 
cause of complaint if the Dominions 
had assumed an entirely different at- 
titude. The Dominions might reason- 
ably have said, “We have scrupulously 
refrained from pressing our claims to 
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imperial partnership; we have not at- 
tempted to interfere in the conduct of 
the Foreign Policy of the Empire; we 
have trusted, to the utmost: limit of 
confidence. the wisdom of the states- 
men of the mother-land. You cannot, 
however, suppose that we are content 
with the existing situation. We have, 
indeed, made no secret of our dissatis- 
faction.” The question has been raised 
at one Imperial Conference after an- 
other. As long ago as 1885 one of the 
most respected of Colonial statesmen— 
Sir James Service, at that time Prime 
Minister of Victoria—impressed his 
views upon the Home Government with 
undeniable force. He drew attention 
to 

ae . the very anomalous posi- 
tion which these colonies occupy as 
regards respectively local government 
and the exercise of Imperial authority. 
In regard to the first, the fullest meas- 
ure of Constitutional freedom and 
Parliamentary representation has been 
conceded to the more _ important 
colonies; but as regards the second, 
we have no representation whatever 
in the Imperial system. The 
weakness of this position has at times 
been most disadvantageously apparent, 
and its humiliation keenly felt. . 
Colonial interests are sufficiently im- 
portant to entitle us to some defined 
position in the Imperial economy, to 
some tangible means of asserting if 
necessary our rights. 

The language of Sir James Service was 
re-echoed by farsighted statesmen at 
home, such as Mr. W. E. Forster and 
Lord Rosebery. The pages of this Re- 
view bear witness to the popular 
feeling on the subject. Yet, little has 
been done to remove the anomaly and 
repair the injustice. 

Under these circumstances the Do- 
minions might have been excused if, 
when the expected crisis arrived, they 
had disclaimed all responsibility for 
the external affairs of the Empire and 
looked only to their own defence. They 
have chosen, not for the first time, the 
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better part. “We bear no grudge; we 
nurse no resentment; you have flouted 
our counsels; but we are none the less 
eager, néw as always, to fight your 
battles; for your battles are ours.” It 
is a fine temper; it has deeply touched 
the hearts of our people at home; but 
it must do more. It must quicken 
their sense of an injustice too long un- 
remedied; of crass folly indulged with 
dangerous persistence. 

The Peace of 1815 registered notable 
additions to our Colonial Empire. The 
Peace of 1915 must be promptly fol- 
lowed by a radical readjustment of the 
constitutional relations between the 
Sister-States of the Empire. I have 
more than once indicated in this Re- 
view * what I believe to be the line of 
least resistance in any such readjust- 
ment. It will, I submit, be found, as 
a first step, in the establishment of a 
Federal Council to which would be 
committed the supervision of foreign 
and colonial policy, the declara- 
tion of war and the _ conclusion 
of peace; all matters concerned 
with emigration and immigration; 
the maintenance of the great Im- 
perial highways by sea and land; Im- 
perial posts and telegraphs; the provi- 
sion of coaling stations, etc.; above all, 
every detail connected with Imperial 
defence. I must not, however, permit 
myself to reiterate the argument, al- 
ready developed in these pages. I can 
only express my conviction that of all 
the issues raised or revised by the 
present War there is none more vital 
to ourselves than the problem of the 
constitutional machinery of the Em- 
pire. 

It may be objected that in the fore- 
going pages I have been almost exclu- 
sively materialistic in my analysis and 
presentation of the issues involved in 
the great War. It is true that I have 
been concerned largely with the facts 
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of political geography; with questions 
as to State-boundaries, and territorial 
readjustments. And if these things 
were to claim exclusive consideration 
at the hands of the next great Euro- 
pean Congress, the diplomatists of to- 
day would, I admit, fall short of their 
predecessors of 1815. The Congress 
of Vienna was not: unmindful of higher 
considerations. In particular were they 
emphasized by the chief representative 
of Great Britain. Lord Castlereagh, 
one of the greatest, one of the least ap- 
preciated and most grossly maligned of 
British statesmen, went to Vienna with 
a high and clear purpose, and that pur- 
pose was largely achieved. Great 
Britain, who for twenty-two years had 
borne the main burden of the war 
against Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
France, had little to ask from her 
neighbors. Of European territory they 
had hardly anything to give which we 
cared to accept. Heligoland, Malta, 
and the Ionian Isles afforded no very 
rich harvest for all the treasure ex- 
pended and the blood poured forth. Our 
colonial acquisitions were, indeed, more 
substantial, but Lord Castlereagh’s 
primary purpose in going to Vienna 
was almost purely idealistic. He was 
above all things anxious, on the one 
hand, to secure the assent of his col- 
leagues to a speedy abolition of the 
slave trade; and, on the other, to bring 
about a permanent confederation of 
the Great Powers for the purpose of 
securing and maintaining the peace of 
Europe. The first of his two main am- 
bitions he achieved; the second was 
less easy of realization. Yet Castle- 
reagh went more near to realizing it 
than is generally supposed. His bril- 
liant inspiration had the misfortune to 
be confounded with and swamped in 
the fantastic dreams of the Russian 
mystic—the Czar Alexander. The idea 
of a Confederation of Europe perished 
in the odium evoked by the later and 
reactionary phases of Alexander’s 
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doly Alliance. The latter project has 
been misjudged; but this is not the 
place to justify it. It must suflice to 
note that idealism was not absent from 
the Councils at Vienna, and to express 
the hope that, in this respect, the next 
Congress will not lag behind the exam- 
ple of its predecessor. 

There is, indeed, one supreme moral 
issue which must, for good and all, be 
decided if the world is ever to be free 
from the hideous nightmare which has 
oppressed it for the last half-century, 
and more especially during the last 
twenty years. Not otherwise can Eu- 
rope escape from the burden of arma- 
ments and the menace of invasion. 

Ordinary social intercourse would be 
impossible, if we were not from ex- 
perience entitled to assume, that cer- 
tain conventions would be observed. 
We act habitually on the assumption 
that those with whom we deal will 
“play the game” of life according to 
the well-understood rules. Successive 
Governments in Great Britain have 
been wont to apply the same rule to 
international affairs. Whether they 
have been wise in acting thus; whether 
they have not indeed been faithless to 
their trusteeship for a nation neces- 
sarily ignorant of the precise facts; 
whether they have not actually be- 
trayed the cause which they honestly 
intended to serve—these are questions 
which may not, for the moment, be dis- 
cussed. The fact remains that they 
have persisted in playing the game ac- 
cording to the accepted rules despite 
the plain and repeated warnings that 
Germany had no intention of observing 
them. The result is patent to the 
world. We are involved in a gigantic 
struggle for which we were only par- 
tially prepared. Our prudence may be 
called in question, but hardly our sin- 
cerity. Until the assault was actually 
delivered, we labored incessantly for 
peace. We know now, and we might 
have known before, that our enemy, in- 
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spired by principles the very existence 
ot which hus come to many people in 
this country as a shock, interpreted our 
pacific endeavors as a sign, not of ad- 
herence to principle, but of conscious 
weakness and palsied unpreparedness. 

The War has thus raised a moral 
issue which cannot be evaded. Is the 
word of a nation henceforward to be 
accepted as binding or not? Are 
Treaties laboriously negotiated and sol- 
emnly concluded to be regarded as 
subject to the convenience of ali 
parties, or as sacred obligations de- 
manding fulfilment, even at the cost of 
sacrifice? Is “right” to be a word of 
no meaning in international affairs un- 
less backed by “might”? Is the con- 
duct of war, when inevitable, to be 
governed by convention, or is the 
struggle to be waged in a spirit of bar- 
baric ruthlessness? 

These are grave questions, and if the 
answers to them are to be given in the 
spirit of Potsdam, this War, horrible 
and gigantic as it is, can be but the 
prelude to a long series of wars des- 
tined to put back the whole cause of 
humanity and civilization for a thou- 
sand years. No one pretends that the 
terms of Treaties can be of permanent 
and unconditional validity. But de 
cency demands that they should not be 
varied without fair and formal notice, 
and international ethics require that 
the cynical violation of them should be 
punished with the utmost rigor of 
which the international tribunals are 
capable. It is not only the existence 
of this or that nation that is now at 
stake; it is not merely a question of 
frontiers and of boundaries; it is 
more even than a question of satisfy- 
ing racial sympathies, or reconciling 
political antipathies. It is a question 
between honor and dishonor, between 
right and wrong. “If ever the Powers 
should meet again to establish a politi- 
cal system by which wars of conquest 
would be rendered impossible and the 
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rights of all guaranteed, the Congress 

of Vienna. as a preparatory assembly, 

will not have been in vain.” Thus 

wrote Gentz, secretary and historian of 

the Congress of Vienna. It lies upon 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 


“Bobs Bahadur.” 


us to justify his claim, and to make 
sure that the next Congress shall reg- 
ister a definite advance not merely 
upon the achievements but upon the 
ideals of 1815. : 

J. A. R. Marriott. 





“BOBS BAHADUR.” 


SomME AFGHAN AND INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 


“Never say of me that I am dead!” 
wrote Robert Browning, very shortly 
before the inexorable summons came 
to him:—the summons that for him 
spelt “change and growth,” transfig- 
uration, no less. And it is a fact that 
there are certain men so transcend- 
ently alive that the conventional 
phrase “He is dead” sounds like a 
mockery of the truth. Browning him- 
self was one of these; and it has just 
been tragically brought home to us 
that Lord Roberts is another. It still 


seems hardly believable that never 
again shall we see the small soldierly 


figure—erect and alert to the end— 
that filled so great a space in our 
national life. 

“Never again the war-wise face, 
The weighed and urgent word, 
That pleaded in the market-place, 
Pleaded, and was not heard.” 

How deeply he felt that tacit re- 
fusal to hear his impassioned call to 
arms can probably be realized by his 
intimates alone, yet it may safely be 
said that he sorrowed, not for the 
slight to himself, but for England's 
peril, which, as he knew too well, was 
being veiled from her eyes by a tissue 
of hypocrisies woven by those who 
now stand revealed as masters of craft 
and guile. 

It is said that he had fathomed the 
mind of the Kaiser and his military 
caste, and had certain knowledge of 
the treachery they planned. But the 
Kaiser has always been clever enough 
to make skilful use of his own close 


connection with our Royal Family; 
and Lord Roberts, for obvious reasons, 
could not say publicly all that he 
knew. He could only exhort and plead 
and wear himself out with the strain 
of public speaking, of wrestling in vain 
with those deadliest of opponents, ig- 
norance, indifference, and contempt. 
He could only spend himself to the ut- 
most while breath remained in his 
body; and it still remains for Eng- 
land to prove that this his last—and 
perhaps his greatest—campaign was 
no failure after all. In this matter of 
speaking to deaf ears, it is curious 
and interesting to recall how, seventy- 
five years ago, General Abraham 
Roberts—clear-eyed and courageous as 
his son—-was spending himself in the 
same thankless task that earned him 
nothing save unpopularity and loss of 
his post. 

Brigadier Roberts was at that time 
serving with the Army of Occupation 
in Afghanistan; a conquered and en- 
tirely friendly Afghanistan, according 
to the roseate conviction of Sir Wil- 
liam Macnaghten, British Envoy at the 
Court of Shah Shuja ul Mulk. Roberts 
thought otherwise, and felt it his duty 
to say so plainly, like the honest man 
he was. He did not hesitate to de- 
nounce as “most objectionable’ the 
site of those hapless cantonments on 
the plain, and he inveighed, more than 
once, against the folly of keeping all 
the Government treasure in Kabul 
city for the convenience of Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes. He did not believe in 
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either a conquered or a friendly Af- 
ghanistan; but Macnaghten—blind as 
the most pro-German of Ministers in 
the years before the War—had made 
up his mind on that subject and did 
not choose that it should be unsettled 
by the carping spirit of a pessimistic 
Brigadier. 

It was in connection with his 
father’s difficulties at Kabul that I 
began a correspondence with Lord 
Roberts—a correspondence valued by 
me on every count, but most of all, 
perhaps, because it brought home to 
me personally all that one had heard 
ot his unfailing courtesy and kindli- 
ness, his readiness to help wherever 
he felt he could be of use, no matter 
what greater issues might be absorbing 
his time and energy. That my subject 
had a special attraction for him goes 
without saying. His father’s share in 
the first Afghan War, his own greater 
share in the second one, and in the 
whole thorny problem of India’s fron- 
tier policy, conspired to keep his in- 
terest in all that concerned Afghanis- 
tan fresh and keen. For this reason, 
among others, no excuse seems needed 
for quoting two of his letters of com- 
ment and reminiscence on a subject so 
near his heart: 

“Your statement that Sir William 
Macnaghten ‘manceuvred the removal 
of Roberts from Kabul’ is quite cor- 
rect,” he wrote in August 1912. “For 
though my father did resign, his recall 
was inevitable after Macnaghten’s let- 
ter of October 30 to Lord Auckland’s 
private secretary. 

“Two things I learnt from my 
father’s experience: one, to insist on 
my having supreme political as well as 
military authority; the other, to keep 
the troops, treasure, and supplies to- 
gether. I was hard pressed by some 
of my senior officers to make the Bala 
Hissar my headquarters. I refused, 
because I found the accommodation 
was far too limited . . . Sherpur, the 
cantonment built by Sher Ali, was the 
only place that would suit. This was 
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imperfectly defended and far _ too 
large, the perimeter being quite four 
miles. It had a good wall on the south 
side, partial walls on the east and 
west, and on the north were the 
Bemiru Heights—two low hills divided 
by a broad road. 

“I was fortunate in having a clever 
Commanding Engineer, who filled up 
the gaps between the hills and fortified, 
as far as possible, the open spaces on 
the east and west. The Bemiaru 
Heights were the key of the whole 
position, which was on the actual site 
(considerably more extended) of the 
‘folly on the plain,’ the surrounding 
earthworks of which could be clearly 
traced. It was from Bemiaru that the 
Afghans began their attack on our 
troops in 1841; and I often wondered, 
during the ten months I was in Kabul, 
how any soldier could have decided to 
place troops on a plain without hold- 
ing the only rising ground within 
musketry fire. That, no doubt, is what 
my father had in his mind when he 
pronounced the site to be ‘most ob- 
jectionable.’ ” 

This personal description of his own 
position in 1879 has a rather special 
interest in connection with two stories 
of those critical days told by officers 
who were serving under him at the 
time—stories which strikingly bring 
out the very qualities that made Lord 
Roberts beloved as a man and idolized 
as a leader by all the troops he 
commanded, whether in peace or 
war. 

As is well known, the Kabul Field 
Force included those two magnificent 
regiments, the 72nd and the 92nd 
Highlanders, and the story goes that 
on St. Andrew’s Day, 1879, the 92nd 
distinguished themselves by an ex- 
ploit probably unique of its kind. 

On that great night of the year 
Highland regiments are practically 
given a free hand, and by eleven 
o’clock the men had drunk themselves 
into that exalted condition in which 
all things are possible—though not 
expedient! It was then that one—less 
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bemused than his fellows—made the 
dire discovery that they had omitted 
to call on the General and wish him 
luck in the name of Scotland’s patron 
saint. The 72nd had sent him a depu- 
tation earlier in the evening; and it 
was unthinkable that the 92nd should 
be one whit behind their “brither 
Scots” in honoring the leader whom 
they would all have followed into 
Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, had it 
pleased him to bid them annex the 
same. 

What was to be done? Only an hour 
of the sacred day remained. Except 
for themselves and the sentries, the 
whole cantonment was abed and snor- 
ing. But it would never do to let such 
a trifling consideration stand between 
the General and his luck. He might 
be needing every ounce of it before 
reinforcements arrived. The prompt- 


ings of superstition and devotion were 
strong; 
probably stronger still. 

they hesitated no longer. 


the promptings of whisky 
At all events, 


There and then a deputation was 
formed. Two hundred men, in varying 
stages of exaltation, briskly fell into 
line. A subaltern was commandeered 
to lead them and the band rose 
loyally to the occasion, each man 
playing his own tune in his own 
time with the full power of his 
lungs. Already the snow lay thick on 
the ground; and through it they 
tramped to the General’s quarters— 
the inimitable swing of their kilts 
more than a little erratic here and 
there. 

It transpired that Sir Frederick was 
in bed, probably asleep. Dared they 
wake him? On consideration they de- 
cided to take the risk sooner than 
deprive him of his luck; and it was at 
this juncture that Captain Pole Carew 
(now General Sir Reginald Pole 
Carew, K.C.B.). was startled out of 
his first sleep to find Sergeant Mac- 
donald (who afterwards became Sir 
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Hector Macdonald) sitting on the edge 
of his bed. 

Captain Pole Carew’s hut adjoined 
the Chief’s quarters; and Macdonald 
—many degrees more sober than his 
comrades in adventure—implored the 
captain to get up and save the General 
from the tender mercies of two hun- 
dred uproarious and devoted Scots. 

Needless to say that officer was up 
in a twinkling, flung on some clothes, 
and reached Sir Frederick’s door just 
in time to prevent the ingress of two 
huge Highlanders, well primed with 
whisky and the courage that whisky 
gives. 

“All right, men. I'll give the Gen- 
eral your greeting,” he said soothingly, 
and went in—leaving the two heroes 
not altogether content with the sudden 
change of programme. 

Very soon he reappeared with a 
kindly message of thanks for their 
good wishes, adding: “But, as the 
General is very tired, he hopes you 
will excuse him from coming out to 
thank you in person.” 

This was not at all what they had 
bargained for. They had come in style 
to give the greetings of the day to 
their adored Chief. Greet him they 
must—whatever ! 

And even while Captain Pole Carew 
was reasoning with them, one strap- 
ping fellow managed to slip behind his 
back, and the thing was done. 

In a very few moments the small, 
erect figure appeared on the threshold 
and was received with rousing cheers. 
“Bobs” took it all in admirable part; 
laughed heartily; wished them God- 
speed, and bade them get to bed as 
soon as possible. 

This friendly command they conde- 
scended to obey and departed in a 
blare of triumphal discord, thoroughly 
satisfied with themselves and all the 
world. 

Captain Pole Carew—annoyed at 
having failed to save his Chief from 
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disturbance—spoke his mind when they 
were left alone. But annoyance was 
far from the heart of “Bobs,” cold and 
sleepy though he was. 

He understood. It was part of his 
genius that he could be counted on to 
understand; that he could see things 
through another man’s eyes almost as 
clearly as through his own. , 

“Well, well, my dear fellow,” he 
said, smiling at the other’s concern. 
“One must make allowances on these 
occasions! They do such _ splendid 
work for me whenever I ask them, 
why shouldn’t I do a little thing for 
them?” 

Splendid work they did indeed, only 
a week later—those of them that got 
safe home to bed that night. But the 
cantonment was intersected with many 
water-cuts, where the drifted snow lay 
sv deep that all trace of them was 
lost. Into these several of the gallant 
two hundred fell, when stumbling back 
to their camp, and by the morning 
they were all dead men. That hilari- 
ous St. Andrew’s night adventure was 
their last on earth. 

Early in December—after months of 
surface calm, that had failed to de- 
ceive the “pestilent zabberdast? little 
General Sahib,” the storm broke in 
earnest. From every quarter the 
tribes were hurrying to Kabul, and 
Sir Frederick Roberts knew that he 
and his handful of picked regiments 
would soon be called upon to hold their 
own against nothing less than a 
national uprising, with small hope of 
help either from the Khyber column 
or from the force at Kandahar. Al- 
ready he had forestalled the evil day 
by laying in an ample stock of pro- 
visions and strengthening his fortified 
cantonment to the best of his power. 
Now, with characteristic wisdom and 
daring, he himself took the initiative 
and struck the first blow. 

Five days of vigorous 
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fighting 
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against heavy odds culminated, on the 
13th, in the capture of the Takt-i- 
Shah, a commanding hill above Kabul 
city; and it was the 92nd Highlanders, 
supported by the Guides, who achieved 
that brilliant feat of arms—to the 
glory of “Bobs Bahidur” and the ad- 
miration of all beholders. 

But not until the action was over 
did General Roberts realize the full 
significance of victory; for not till 
then did he learn that a great con- 
certed attack on the British canton- 
ment had been planned for that very 
night. As it was, a chastened enemy 
thought better of the scheme; and the 
14th opened with yet another fine ex- 
ploit, the storming of the Asmai sum- 
mit, a position of enormous natural 
strength close to Sherpur:—the 72nd 
this time, with but half a company of 
the 92nd, and once again the indomi- 
table Guides. 

Soon after daybreak the troops had 
marched out of the Western Gate, 
known as General Roberts’ Gateway; 
and it was on the flat roof of this 
convenient .look-out that the Chief 
himself paced to and fro, to and fro, 
while Captain Holdich, R.E. (now 
Sir Thomas Holdich, K.C.M.G.), with 
his telescope at his eye, observed and 
reported the progress of events. 

Away towards Kabul, a Gurkha 
regiment held the Takt-i-Shah; on the 
Sher Darwaza heights, behind the city, 
were concentrated the troops of Mac- 
pherson’s brigade, while all the hills 
due west of, the Gateway were held 
by the Afghans in force. What that 
force amounted to it was not yet pos- 
sible to tell; for the bulk of the 
enemy was in the Chardeh Valley, on 
the far side of the hills. 

Restless standards, red and green, 
revealed his whereabouts to the 
watcher, who reported while he 
watched. As a result of the High- 
landers’ charge, those standards had 
vanished altogether from Asmai, and 
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there seemed good reason to hope for 
a general retreat before dusk. But it 
soon became evident that on a low 
peak to the right—known as the Coni- 
cal Hill, events of some importance 
were developing. The peak was held 
by four mountain guns and a party of 
infantry, with a picket of the 72nd 
thrown out upon a lesser rise between 
the battery and yet another hill, where 
standards flitted well out of harm’s 
way. 

Unluckily, for some reason, that out- 
lying picket was withdrawn—a trifling 
move in itself, yet, as it happened, a 
prelude to disaster. For the retreat 
proved merely a case of “reculer pour 
mieux sauter.” Over in the Chardeh 
Valley, unseen by the watcher on the 
Gateway, reinforcements were pour- 
ing in, and the tribes were rapidly re- 
forming for a counter-attack on the 
lost positions. 

If the General, still pacing up and 
down, grew anxious or impatient, no 


sign of the fact appeared in his face 


or voice. The whole man was concen- 
trated on the work in hand, and his 
very lack of inches seemed to intensify 
the effect of a concentration that 
neither anxiety nor impatience could 
divert a hair’s-breadth from the main 
issue. 

And now the telescope revealed a 
recrudescence of red standards, that 
fluttered like poppies in a wind, not 
only on the farther hill, but on the 
ridge that linked it with the cone. The 
picket that might have checked them 
was gone. Nearer and higher the 
standards kept bobbing up, in defiance 
of a warm reception from the guns. 
Others appeared on the spur below 
Asmai and opened a cross fire on the 
Conical Hill. It was but the prelude 
to a determined attack from all points 
at once; and before long Captain 
Holdich realized; with dismay, that 
things were not going well on the 
cone, that the guns were in dan- 
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ger of being swamped by the enemy. 

He reported the horrid circumstance, 
which “Bobs” first stoutly refused 
to believe. But belief was forced on 
him before many minutes were out. 

A helio-flash, from Macpherson above 
Kabul, told of ever more Afghans hur- 
rying across the plain to the west of 
Asmai, which, from his vantage-point, 
he could clearly see. 

Back flashed the question: “Are 
they in great force?” And the answer 
was conclusive: “The plain reminds 
me of Epsom Downs on Derby Day.” 

That settled matters. The worst 
confronted him, and he looked it in 
the face without flinching. 

“What struck me about him then,” 
said Sir Thomas Holdich, who tells the 
story, “was the total absence of any 
strong expression of feeling; the 
calmness with which he recognized 
that we were swamped by numbers 
and would have to face a siege”; and 
it was then that he showed his re- 
markable capacity for adapting him- 
self to a new position—a capacity that 
can scarcely be over-estimated as fac- 
tor of success in war. 

At that critical moment there were 
but two alternatives for his little 
army—annihilation or prompt retreat. 
Could they be recalled in time? His 
aides-de-camp had all been dispersed 
with orders to different units in the 
field. Captain Holdich alone remained. 

Once again—once only — “Bobs” 
paced the length of the flat roof, and 
in those few minutes everything was 
decided. Captain Holdich was promptly 
despatched to recall the cavalry, some- 
where out on the snow-covered plain, 
with orders to collect messengers, as 
he went, to recall the rest of the scat- 
tered troops. 

The force proved worthy of its 
leader. That sudden retreat—a move 
full of difficulty and danger — was 
finely carried out; and by five o’clock 
the whole division, bringing in killed 
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and wounded, was concentrated within 
the walls of Sherpur. 

So ended December 14, that had 
opened with the gallant storming of 
Asmai; and so began the ten days’ 
siege, throughout which that undaunted 
garrison—now reduced to five thousand 
fighting men—more than held its own 
against overpowering numbers, that 
swelled steadily till, in the final as- 
sault, the Afghans were reckoned 
nearly a hundred thousand strong. 

The tale of that siege has often been 
told. It is the sort of tale that will 
always bear re-telling; and a thumb- 
nail sketch of the manner in which 
the final assault was converted to a 
brilliant victory has quite lately ap- 
peared in these pages in connection 
with a certain Afghan incident en- 
titled “Light Marching Order.” I 


may add, in passing, that the inner 
history of that unique adventure was 
unknown to Lord Roberts till he read 
the tale in type, although, as he told 
the Editor a few days before he died, 


he knew well all the characters in the 
story. He thoroughly enjoyed the 
joke against himself, and was “much 
amused to learn the devices that had 
been resorted to in order to get the 
soda-water machine to Kabul!” 

To return to greater matters in con- 
nection with that remarkable cam- 
paign: on no occasion, perhaps, was 
his magnetism as a leader, and his 
power to get the last ounce out of the 
troops who worshipped him, more 
strikingly displayed than during the 
famous forced march from Kabul to 
Kandahar, under a scorching August 
sun. 

Throughout those three unforget- 
table weeks he spared neither himself 
nor them—spared himself, indeed, least 
of all. “For at the end of every day’s 
double march,” writes an officer who 
shared in that achievement, “he used 
to get on to a fresh horse, late in the 
afternoon, and ride back along the 
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whole line, with a cheerful word of 
encouragement for any tired and foot- 
sore man who was straggling in; even 
for his unfortunate rearguard officer, 
who brought up the extreme tail of his 
column.” Testimony of the same kind 
comes also from Dr. Joshua Duke. 

“As one who actually walked the 
whole distance,” he says, “I can hon- 
estly say that it could not possibly 
have been done except under a Gen- 
eral like Sir Frederick Roberts, who 
was believed in by all ranks, and who 
inspired a determination to fall down 
rather than give in.” 

Tales such as these, told by officers 


who knew him through the greater 
part of his service, give but a glimpse 
—though a welcome one—of a noble- 
hearted soldier, whose “genius to be 
loved” rivalled that of Nelson himself. 
Like all great soldiers, he doubtless 
owed much to what the modern man 
calls “luck,” and the early Victorian 
man called “the hand of Providence.” 
But it was George Eliot, I think, who 
said that the brave make their own 
luck; and certainly, in most cases, 
when a man is labelled lucky by his 
fellows, it would be safe to add the 
preliminary letter and write him down 
plucky. 

In respect to this fundamental vir- 
tue—as in all else—“Bobs Bahadur” 
was a soldier from his heart to his 
finger-tips. And he was something 
more. To the soldier qualities—that 
are the backbone of all fine character 
—he added a rare serenity and lu- 
cidity of spirit; a faith in God and 
human nature that neither doubt nor 
disappointment could shake; and that 
indefinable something that can only be 
called personality. And there were 
minor traits equally endearing: the 
royal memory for all with whom he 
came in contact, the sympathy that 
was never merely superficial, and, 
above all, the thoughtful consideration 
for others—at all times and in any 
emergency—which, even more than the 
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heroic virtues, makes a man beloved. 

Stories illustrating this engaging 
trait are legion. But one or two must 
suffice here. 

A certain colonel, on returning, vic- 
torious, from one of those difficult 
frontier expeditions which attract 
small notice at home, came into the 
Chief’s office to report the result of his 
operations. 

“Bobs,” who was very busy at the 
moment, merely remarked, “I’m writ- 
ing my despatches. They are nearly 
done.” But before they were done he 
looked up again. “Well—how did the 
affair go off?” 

The colonel, in plain soldierly lan- 
guage, told his tale, and the General 
nodded, well pleased. 

“Good—very good. Very well done,” 
he said, and added, with his kindest 
smile, “Now, I’m sending a telegram to 
my wife. Wouldn’t you like to send 
just one word to yours? She will be 
anxious.” 

The colonel’s gratitude may be im- 
agined—and the thing was done. 
There were more despatches to write; 
but “Bobs,” who could think of a 
wife’s anxiety, could also think of the 
husband’s immediate need. 

“You’ve had a hard day of it,” he 
said, “and you must be pretty hungry. 
My dinner’s ready waiting. Do sit 
down at once and help yourself.” 

Just a trifling act of courtesy; but 
not every General would have thought 
of it at a busy moment; and quite 
possibly “Bobs” added another to his 
long list of devoted worshippers that 
evening. 

Again: Some friends of mine were 
travelling in Scotland, with him and 
Lady Aileen, a few years ago. Be- 
fore the train started, a poor old Irish- 
man, hearing of his presence, fell into 
talk with my friend’s husband, and 
poured forth his-enthusiasm after the 
manner of his race. The conclusion of 
the whole matter was, that if only he 


could once shake hands with Lord 
Roberts he would die happy. The re- 
mark was inevitably repeated; and at 
the very next station out sprang Lord 
Roberts, made his friend find the old 
man, shook hands with him, wished 
him luck, and departed, leaving that 
amazed hero worshipper in a seventh- 
heaven of bliss. 

My own experience of his kindness 
and unfailing readiness to give help 
in every direction was naturally in 
connection with my two Afghan books. 
Some few months after “The Hero of 
Herat” came out, I was surprised— 
and something more—to get a note 
from Lord Roberts expressing a wish 
to know whether the book was being 
widely read, since he himself found it 
“intensely lifelike and interesting.” 

Would anyone but “Bobs,” one won- 
ders, with the National Service Cam- 
paign in full swing, have troubled to 
make “kind inquiries” as to the sales 
of a mere book? 

Later on, when I wanted a picture 
of the Bala Hissar for “The Judgment 
of the Sword,” I again had occasion 
to write to him and one or two others 
who might possess sketches of the 
place. He was away motoring at the 
time, but at once wrote suggesting 
that, if I had a camera, I should go 
over to Ascot and photograph a water- 
color of Kabul, by Sir Thomas Holdich, 
that hung in his drawing-room. Hav- 
ing no camera, I could not avail my- 
self of his kind offer; and in the end 
Sir Thomas Holdich himself lent me 
his own sepia sketch of the fortress 
for reproduction. 

Naturally it did not occur to me to 
trouble Lord Roberts with any further 
mention of the subject. But very soon 
this kindest of men wrote again, say- 
ing: “I am anxious to know whether 
you have succeeded in getting the pic- 
ture for your book. If not, shall I have 
my Kabul water-color photographed by 
the man here and send you a copy? 
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Don’t trouble to answer unless I can 
be of any use.” 

It may be imagined whether or no 
I obeyed that last characteristic in- 
junction. 

The letter he wrote me after reading 
“The Judgment of the Sword” is the 
second of the two I have already men- 
tioned as being worth quoting, on ac- 
count of his frank comments on the 
men and events of that disastrous 


time. 

“I cannot tell you in a letter how 
intensely interested I have been in 
‘The Judgment of the Sword.’ It ap- 
peals to me in a way that I cannot 
describe. The whole story brings back 
to my recollection what I had heard 
from my father, the Wallers, and others 
who were in Afghanistan during the 
first Afghan War; and what I myself 
saw of the cantonment site at Kabul 
—the Khurd-Kabul and Jagdallak 
Passes, the hill where the last stand 
was made near Gandamak, and Jel- 
lalabad, during the second war. It 
makes one’s blood boil to think of the 
obstinacy and ignorance of Macnagh- 
ten, the want of nerve of poor Elphin- 
stone, and the crass stupidity of 
Shelton; and I thank my stars that 
I insisted on being given supreme con- 
trol when I was ordered to Kabul, to 
avenge the massacre of Cavagnari and 
his escort in 1879. 

“Sale’s conduct has always been a 
mystery to me—why he left his wife 
behind? Why he did not return to 
Kabul when he heard of the out- 
break. . 

“Then I have never understood why 
Pottinger and others pressed for the 
occupation of the Bala Hissar, when 
the insurrection broke out and they 
must have known that Shah Shuja 
had no power. 

“The occupation of the Bala Hissar 
would have ended in the Force being 
starved. Akbar Khan showed plainly 
that this would have happened. 

“Shelton’s behavior was beneath 
contempt. How could any Court- 
martial have acquitted him? Lord 
Ellenborough’s treatment of Pottinger, 
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Mackenzie, and Lawrence was dis- 
graceful. Poor Pottinger! What a 
sad career he had; everything against 
him, and what a splendid fellow he 
was!” 


No tribute to Lord Roberts, how- 
ever inadequate, would be complete 
without at least a passing comment on 
his special relationship to the Indian 
Army—to the troops he loved as his 
own children, and who responded by 
almost deifying him, even as they Gei- 
fied John Nicholson in Mutiny days. 
But the story of that relationship alone 
would need an article to itself. 

A glimpse of what that army feels 
for him we have lately had from the 
Indian trenches in France. 

“He was truly not only our Colonel- 
in-Chief,” said an Indian officer on 
hearing of his death. “He was our 
father—the pattern of British officer 
we so gladly serve; brave, wise, and, 
above all, full of sympathy. Thank 
God, we saw him here at the last; 
and I, if I live, will be able to tell 
my children in the Punjab that he 
shook hands with me and spoke to me 
in my own language.” 

Thus one fighter, among hundreds; 
and all were eager at once to perform 
some special feat of arms in honor of 
their “father’s” memory: which they 
did, with striking success. 

The spirit of such a man may pass 
on into the larger life; but a part of 
it remains, and will always remain, 
with the country he loved and served 
—a heritage for ever. Of a truth “his 
memory and the inspiration of his ex- 
ample are priceless. . . There must 
yet be a great future for the land 
that can breed such men and inspire 
such devotion.” 

On his natural magnanimity toward 
those who would not hear him there 
is little need to dwell. He would not 
have wished it underlined. But it has 
been felt by everyone; not least, let 
us hope, by those who—having ignored 
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his warnings—are now zealous to set 
up a statue in his honor. Such is the 
eternal perversity of man! 

It is meet and right, of course, that 
a statue should be set up. None the 
less, there remains the fact that the 
one true and acceptable monument to 
Lord Roberts wouid be the fulfilment 
—when war is over—of the great ends 
he looked for, with faith unshaken 
and courage unspent—National Service 
for England, and for India, security 
based on the code of doctrine contained 
in those notes, memoranda, and ob- 
servations “which form his legacy to 
the Imperial Defence Committee.” 

Though most of these, we are told, 
are too confidential for present pub- 
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lication, one is glad to know that they 
are there, and hopeful that a Govern- 
ment—chastened by experiences and 
revelations undreamed of—will, at last, 
pay a fitting, practical tribute to one 
of the finest and most devoted soldiers 
of our time. Just because England 
did stop her ears against those warn- 
ings which, if heeded, would have 
saved thousands of valuable lives, she 
now owes it the more, to herself and 
to the great man who is gone, to give 
the whole Empire something more than 
verbal assurance that his wisdom, en- 
ergy, and whole-hearted devotion to 
the cause of her safety were not spent 
altogether in vain. 
Maud Diver. 
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By ARTHUR 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE BACKWARDNESS OF FODDLES. 

On arrival in London after my 
meeting with Sturdy I sent him a 
cheque, and in due course received in 
exchange one of the gorgeous Boulan- 
gos certificates made out in my own 
name. I fancy there must still be in 
most of us something of the original 
Savage as regards things that are 
ornamental. For myself, at all events, 
I confess that, although I had paid 
cash down about five hundred pounds 
for that certificate, and had small ex- 
pectation of ever getting back my 
money, yet I remember a feeling of 
pride in the possession of that glori- 
ous document. No savage with Birm- 
ingham-made beads could have been 
more pleased. I used to take it out 
of my private safe from time to time 
to have another look at it, and hold 
it in different lights to appreciate its 
magnificence. Truly it was a master- 
piece of applied art. I showed it to 
Foddles one day, but he had seen an- 
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other one before, and only regarded 
me with a pitying stock-broking smile. 

There was another matter, however, 
happening a considerable time after 
that, which roused Foddles’ interest 
much more effectually. I heard now 
and then from some one or other of the 
Pomander family reporting the posi- 
tion of matters, but their letters, while 
most interesting to me, and also en- 
tirely human documents expressing the 
situation, I have not the least doubt, 
with the greatest simplicity and 
accuracy, were at the same time not 
so clearly informative as occasional 
notes which I had from Sturdy. 
He had promised to keep me informed 
of the progress of the legal war- 
fare, and, as he knew better than any 
one else about that, his letters are the 
most comprehensive. I do not think 
it necessary to set out all his letters. 
For one thing I do not understand all 
the legal processes to which he refers. 
Apparently there came to be Notes to 
the Court, and Petitions to the Court, 
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and Answers to the Petitions and An- 
swers to the Notes. For all I know 
about it there may have been Notes 
to the Answers and Notes to the 
Petitions and more Answers to Peti- 
tions, Notes and Answers ad _ in- 
jfinitum. I am certain anyhow that 
Sturdy did his duty in the way of 
answering to the limit of human abil- 
ity, and I am sure he enjoyed himself, 
for his letters breathe the air of glee- 
ful litigiosity. What he gained in the 
end of the day was never very clear 
to me, I suppose because my some- 
what feeble knowledge. of even English 
law had left me quite incapable of 
grappling with the profound subtle- 
ties of the Scotch variety. But it is 
perfectly evident that he himself 
believed that he had achieved a nota- 
ble success in some direction, and also 
that he had contrived to give as much 
annoyance to the Miggars as the law 
of Scotland would permit. One thing 
which he certainly did achieve was 
the postponement of the day of reckon- 


ing for-nearly a year, and that, as he 


said, gave the Pomanders a chance 
to look round. 

Apart from the merits of the dis- 
pute it is quite clear that Sturdy him- 
self was enjoying the business im- 
mensely. He apparently paid frequent 
visits to Edinburgh, the capital of 
Scotland, and the Mecca of Scotch liti- 
gation. There he consulted and ad- 
vised with his correspondent, Mr. 
Barnfather, to their joint satisfaction, 
and they cheerfully hatched such 
schemes as seemed good to them. I 
don’t think Pomander ever had much 
knowledge of what they were doing. 
Probably he lived by faith in those 
days. Sturdy certainly lived upon 
argument, for to me his letters always 
read as if they issued forth from 
the neighborhood of some * cauldron 
in which a lot of Scotch litigants 
seethed and fought together, while 
Sturdy and Barnfather stood on the 
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edge engaged in the congenial occupa- 
tion of stirring them up. 

Perhaps I do Sturdy injustice. In 
fact, I have no doubt I do, if the least 
impression is conveyed that he was 
not seriously defending Pomander’s 
interests. I am _ ~»perfectly certain 
that he was defending them to the 
uttermost, but at the same time I 
cannot help a smile at the joyful way 
in which he carried on the battle, and 
at the personal fury which he infused 
into it on account of his antipathy to 
the Miggars. 

I had the misfortune to lose Sturdy’s 
last letter, but by his kindness, and by 
the fact that he booked all his letters 
—personal or otherwise—in his letter- 
book, I am enabled to include that 
letter in this book. It was not as tri- 
umphant in some ways as some of its 
predecessors, but it sets forth the situ- 
ation at the end of the day and deals 
with some other matters, so that it is 
perhaps the best to be included. If, 
however, I had been telling the story 
of Sturdy, and not of the Pomanders, 
I should certainly have included séthe- 
thing much'more typical of the man. 
The following letter is Sturdy in his 
milder and more chastened _ style. 
Only here and there can there be dis- 
cerned a suggestion of his gaily cyni- 
cal genius. 

“Dear Mr. Kerrendel,—My last let- 
ter (which you have not taken the 
trouble to acknowledge)” 

I believe I irritated the old boy 

more by failing to acknowledge a let- 
ter than by almost anything else I 
did. 
“would let you know that the Po- 
manders had got out of the frying-pan 
and were well on their way to the 
fire, or otherwise, having abandoned 
their appeal were shortly likely to be 
faced with a petition for sequestration 
abt the instance of these—being in writ- 
ing I may not adequately express my 
feelings—but may only say at the in- 
stance of the Miggars. 
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“I formerly explained to you what 
was likely to happen, the course which 
we proposed to take, and the probable 
consequences, and I have now to re- 
port that everything has fallen out 
very much as we anticipated, the only 
difference being that the proceedings 
were rather more protracted than even 
I had expected. It’s all a bad busi- 
ness, and Pomander couldn’t escape 
sequestration (bankruptcy), but we’ve 
got it on the best of terms. With a 
good counsel and opposition of local 
creditors (mainly myself for my busi- 
hess accounts. I remained in as a 
creditor, because I’ve got a lien what- 
ever, and don’t care a d——), and the 
fact that we had the luck to have 
Balmoddie as the judge, the Miggars 
didna get their nominee, but we got 
an independent man from Edinburgh 
to wind up the estate. He’s an ac- 
countant body and a decent man and 
all that, but he kens as much about 
farming as old Mother Hubbard. His 
one idea apparently has been to get 
quit of everything as fast as possible 
regardless of consequences. He canna 
wait a day for anything, and, in that 
way, he hasna had time to find any 
one to take over the farm and the 
stock, and the end of it all is that 
there’s going to be a grand roup of the 
Pomanders—their goods, gear, and ef- 
fects whatsoever—this day week start- 
ing at twelve o’clock. I had hoped to 
have saved them a roup, but there—I 
have done my best, and what must 
be, must. I’m afraid the furniture’ll 
go at a mighty small price, but that 
doesn’t much matter, as it’s all the 
less for the Miggars. The only thing 
is, that there may be a few articles 
which the Pomanders might like to 
have bought in, and I shall try to 
arrange for this. Perhaps you would 
like to assist with that? 

“There is only one other matter 
which I should mention, and it is a 
matter of some delicacy, because it 
cannot be dealt with very openly until 
Pomander has got his discharge in the 
sequestration, as otherwise the trustee 
in the sequestration might feel it his 
duty to lay hands on the money. 
Everybody in the district is furious 


at the Miggars, and full of sympathy 
for the Pomanders, and the people are 
determined that the family are not to 
be flung out on the world penniless 
after the way they have lived and 
worked in the district. Ye never saw 
such an uprising as there is. From 
the highest to the lowest they know 
John Pomander, and there’s nobody 
but has a good word to say for him 
—even those who lost money through 
Mackairn. 

“The family too are as popular as 
their father—every one of them—and 
the doings of the Miggars have got 
about in the village so that there’s not 
a laddie in the place but boos them 
every time they drive through. 
(They’ll smoke the Miggars out of the 
place as sure as fate.) I have some 
sympathy with the laddies mysel’, be- 
cause although the Miggars are legally 
right, with the money they’ve got they 
might well have stayed their hand, or 
at least compromised the matter. That 
is, leaving out of account for the mo- 
ment consideration of the dirty rascals 
they are whatever. 

“Well, the result of the common 
sympathy is that they’ve committed it 
to me to get up a testimonial. I’m 
getting the written testimonial all 
right—very braw, like the Boulangos 
certificate—but the cash is the more 
important matter. And that’s where 
you come in. I leave the rest to you. 
—Believe me, yours very truly, 

“William Sturdy. 


“P.S.—Although there’s some little 
risk about the money falling into the 
trustee’s hands I don’t think ye need 
worry. I may tell ye there’ll be some 
mighty big names to the testimonial, 
and the Miggars ’ll not dare to squeak. 
—wW. 8S.” 


As Sturdy in his letter had left the 
rest to me, I took an early oppor- 
tunity of seeing Foddles, to ascertain 
what he could do. He read the letter 
with great interest, and after he had 
read it, gave me some information 
about the Miggars which he had un- 
earthed in that depot of all informa- 
tion on all possible subjects—the Ex- 
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change. From what he said it ap- 
peared that Sturdy was not guided 
merely by prejudice in his dislike for 
the Miggars, for they were as little 
popular in London as in the country. 
They were a kind of people who spent 
their money on themselves, and were 
universally known as selfish. Their 


society status was not high, and such 
as it was, would cease to exist with 
There would be no tes- 
in the day of 


their money. 
timonial to them 
bankruptcy. 

On the practical question of sub- 
scription Foddles acted like a gentle- 
man. Of course that is what I ex- 
pected, for although Foddles is a 
funny beggar at times, on all essential 
matters he is sound. That, after all, 
is why he has always been such a 
friend of mine. He has qualities of 
decency. I know he thinks me an ass 
at times and all that, and even occa- 
sionally expresses his opinion, but if 
I ever come to the workhouse I feel 
assured that he will always be ready 
to subscribe five shillings for my al- 
lowance of Irish roll. 

Seeing that Foddles did so well on 
this occasion, it occurred to me to 
raise a much more difficult and deli- 
cate question, and the original reason 
of my introducing Foddles to the Po- 
manders stirred within me. Now was 
the time—when Eva was about to be 
thrown out of home and cast adrift 
upon the world—now was the time for 
Foddles to come forward. I was sure 
that Foddles was too good a gentle- 
man to retreat merely because the Po- 
manders were down, while on the 
other hand he had plenty of money of 
his own. It was obviously most 
suitable. 

Perhaps it was to some extent in- 
terference on my part to touch such a 
matter, but Foddles, I remember, did 
not take it badly. 

He only shook his head gloomily. 

Finding him so quiet, I ventured to 
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press the question, pointing out the 
difficulties which might arise for the 
Pomander girls and the admiration 
which an exhibition of magnanimity 
at such a time would create, and so 
forth. 

But he still shook his head, and 
then took me suddenly by surprise. 

“I proposed to ber,” he said, “the 
day after I arrived, as I always said 
I would. And what do you think she 
said?’ 

I murmured that I had no idea. 

“She said she’d as soon marry a 
monkey as marry a thing with the 
name of Foddles.” 

I am afraid I laughed, while Fod- 
dies frowned. But it was so like the 
sort of thing Eva would say—the lit- 
tle minx. Of course she wouldn’t mean 
to be rude, but she .would just blurt 
it out and laugh. 

I endeavored to reason with Fod- 
dies, and suggested that his proposal 
had been a trifle precipitate, and that 
she had not meant what she said, and 
she might answer differently now, and 
so on. But he would have none of it. 
He said quite pathetically that he was 
destined to be a bachelor, and nothing 
could prevent it. 

Then he suddenly turned on me and 
asked what about my duty to the na- 
tion and the family and all the rest 
of it. Of course I had to explain 
again what I had often explained 
before, that I was unsuited for matri- 
mony. I remember he told me that 
if 1 interfered in his matrimonial af- 
fairs he had quite as much right to 
interfere in mine, and that I was just 
an old humbug and other almost un- 
kind things. But I knew that Fod- 
dies was wounded by Eva’s. answer, 
so that I did not become angry. Be- 
sides, it would have been unphilo- 
sophie to do so. ° 

One curious thing happened when I 
was going away. For a man who had 
given himself up to a career of life- 
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long celibacy Foddles certainly seemed 
anxious. 

As I stood on the doorstep he men- 
tioned the sale of furniture. 

“You'll be at the sale?” he enquired. 

I nodded. 

“Buying things?” he asked rather 
sadly. 

I believe I said that I might buy a 
few. 

“Ah, well,” he said, “you’d better get 
something for me.” He pondered for 
some time after that, apparently re- 
flecting as to what particular article 
should be bought. 

I remember vaguely searching my 
brain for some article which might 
cheer the broken-hearted Foddles, but 
I was hindered by perplexity as to 
what might or might not be sold. 
“Her looking-glass,” I suggested in a 
wild effort to find something which 
would remind him of her. 

Foddles looked at me, I think, with 
disdain. “No,” he said, “you might 
get me the old family clock, the one 
with the pendulum. It’s like the fam- 
ily, a fine solid concern, and it’ll re- 
mind me of them all.” 


CHAPTER XIX 
BREAK-UP. 

A day or two after my meeting 
with Foddles I journeyed north again 
to be present at the closing scenes in 
the family tragedy—scenes that have 
left their impression upon me to this 
day. 

I remember vividly my arrival at 
the railway junction where the change 
had to be made for the local train. 
There I saw the first public evidence 
of the family disaster in a flaming 
poster done in red and blue. It was 
headed in large red lettering— 


SALE OF BANKRUPT STOCK 
AT POMANDER FARM 
On Thursday, 12th inst., at 12 o’clock. 
It further went on to detail that the 


sale consisted of high-class furniture, 
furnishings, and other effects, some- 
time the property of John Pomander, 
now being sold by the trustee on his 
sequestrated estate. 

So it ran on, as such things do, de- 
tailing with cold-blooded heartlessness, 
and I suppose auctioneering inventive- 
ness, all the items likely to attract at- 
tention. 

How it must have troubled John 
Pomander! He who had always paid 
his debts, and had been proud of the 
fact, was now blazoned all over the 
country as a bankrupt. 

When I reached the local station 
there it was again, and it had been at 
a good many of the intermediate sta- 
tions. Apparently the trustee had been 
zealous in his duties at least in the 
matter of posters. 

Shortly after arrival I called on 
Sturdy and made a few arrangements. 
Thereafter I was free to make my 
way to the sale at my own conven- 
ience. 

When I started to walk to Poman- 
der Farm it was about half-an-hour 
before the time. When I left the inn 
it was in a more crowded condition 
than I had ever seen it before, and 
men were constantly arriving from 
the station and in conveyances. The 
country roads were crowded with ma- 
chines and foot passengers in a way 
entirely unusual. From the commotion 
that there was, one would have 
thought that the country fair was be- 
ing held, but it was only the Poman- 
der sale. It was on everybody’s lips 
and everybody was going there. 

What a queer place the country is! 
There was no sympathy in the mouths 
of the brokers and such like who had 
come from the towns to buy, but sym- 
pathy was universal in the lips of the 
country people. Town people in such 
circumstances might have abstained 
from going to the sale out of consid- 
eration for the feelings of the Po- 
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manders; not so the country people. 
Curiosity was blended with their sym- 
pathy and they were all going to see 
the end of the Pomanders. But while 
their presence represented curiosity, 
it was also their way of expressing 
their interest. 

As I approached the house, signs of 
change were only too evident. The 
garden, which had once been so trim 
and well-cared-for, was now somewhat 
disorderly. The boxwood borders had 
been trampled down in places on the 
main path by the feet of men who had 
walked carelessly, while weeds were 
beginning to show among the flower 
plots and in the strawberry-beds. But 
saddest of all were the roses. They 
had been the glory of Pomander Farm, 
but some unfeeling wretch had torn 
a branch from the main stem around 
the doorway, and a gap had been 
formed in the beautiful circle of 


bloom. On the other side there had 
also been damage, for there, one of 


the stems hung down maimed and 
broken. 

To me it seemed almost symbolical. 
House and family were plunged in a 
common distress. 

But that was no day for reflection. 
Strange men strolled around the place 
talking and laughing—men who were 
not local to the district. They talked 
too loud and laughed too well for that. 
To them the ruin of the Pomanders 
was but a jest, and for them the glory 
of the rose-tree did not exist. It was 
only there that they might tear from it 
roses for their coats. I even saw one 
man gathering a bouquet of them, and 
no one hindered him. 

Well, well, perhaps he was right. If 
the owners were to be torn from their 
native spot, why not destroy the land- 
marks? And yet, it was not pretty to 
see their ruthlessness where gentle 
hands had been. 

But the world is ruthless—very 
ruthless. 
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The auctioneer was a_ brazen- 
throated, ruthless man—a cheery, cypi- 
cal joker selling the best drawing-room 
ornaments (Mrs. Pomander’s most 
cherished possessions) with as much 
feeling as if he had been selling old 
shoes. 

The people were ruthless too in their 
anxiety to see and hear. They fol- 
lowed the auctioneer from room to 
room, squeezing themselves in, hot and 
furious. Some of them had come with- 
out the intention of buying, but I am 
certain that the lust of possession took 
hold of them when they saw or thought 
they saw bargains. One saw the dif- 
ference between these country buyers 
and the town men. The latter were 
cool and collected and had their figure 
beyond which they would not go. But 
the country folk got excited, and com- 
peted wildly for some things. An- 
other difference between them and the 
town men was evident in the articles 
they chose. The town men restricted 
their purchases to things of more 
general utility, such as furniture and 
ornaments, but avoided soft goods. The 
countrymen, on the other hand, con- 
tended eagerly for Mrs. Pomander’s 
best “bedspreads” — great things of 
glorious white, which I had often ad- 
mired on my own bedstead in bygone 
days. 

Before they came to these articles 
I remember hearing whispers of anx- 
ious excitement. I heard a wife ad- 
juring her husband. “Noo _ they’re 
comin’ to the bedspreads. Be ready, 
John !” 

For answer, John mopped the per- 
spiration from his brow, and looked 
fiercer than can be conveyed in words. 

A few moments later he was saying 
“Aye” from time to time. He started 
with a good bass voice, but as the 
auctioneer ascended the scale of price, 
so also did John ascend the tonic 
scale until his courage died away in a 
falsetto quaver. Only a firm reminder 
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from his determined spouse encour- 
aged John to pay a fearful price for 
the bedspread,—that is, a fearful price 
viewed from a merely linen point of 
view, but a small price for an inheritor 
of one of Mrs. Pomander’s glorious 
bedspreads. 

The auctioneer did well that day. I 
remember him going from point to 
point, his voice growing slightly 
weaker and hoarser as he proceeded, 
but ever more triumphant. I can see 
him still as he moved about gesticu- 
lating, arguing, setting forth the 
merits of the goods in no uncertain 
tones, chaffing the country people, 
baiting the town men, joking, smiling, 
bowing, and ever and anon lifting his 
little hammer and crying, “Going! go- 
ing! gone!” 

It was a triumphant day for him, 
I am sure, and Sturdy had hard work 
amid the press to secure all the arti- 
cles which he had been empowered by 
various people to buy in. 

The most interesting of his pur. 
chases was the pony—Bessie’s pony. It 
was good that her mistress was not 
there to hear the remarks made upon 
her darling, for they were not compli- 
mentary. The pony was fat, and was 
growing old, and looked around upon 
the people in a lazy, contemplative 
way, which bore testimony to years of 
quiet, kindly life. So they said, these 
town men, that it was a useless brute. 
The country people said it was Miss 
Betsey’s auld fat pony. Yet there 
were advantages in these sayings, for 
Sturdy bought the pony cheap on be- 
half of the minister. There she was 
to find a home where love would still 
count for something, although it went 
for nothing at the auction. 

There is only one other item which 
I need mention. It was towards the 
end of the day when they were sold, 
and many of the people had gone, so 
that it may be on that account that 
I became the possessor quite cheaply 
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of four white pigeons. I had not ar- 
ranged with Sturdy to buy the 
pigeons, and it was a mere sentimen- 
tal idea which made me become a bid- 
der for the only occasion on that day. 
They were brought round in two 
wicker baskets, and when I saw them 
I remembered the day when Bessie had 
brought one of them to me and laid 
the bird against my cheek. I almost 
felt as if they had a claim on me, 
these white birds, for a protector in 
their day of trouble. 

I remember common-sense rising up 
within me and saying, “Now don’t be 
a sentimental ass. What on earth will 
you do with four white pigeons?” But 
there, I flung common-sense to the 
winds, and the auctioneer probably as- 
sisted me in that course. 

Being near the end of the sale and 
having done well, I suppose he was 
getting tired and anxious to be done. 
Anyhow he sold them in a hurry, al- 
though even then, I remember, he man- 
aged to raise a joke. “Now then, gen- 
tlemen,” he cried, “who wants four 
beautiful white pigeons? Lovely birds! 
Wonderful plumage! Splendid speci- 
mens of the pigeon variety! Come 
along now! All four of them together, 
or in twos. You can’t have them sin- 
gly, because there’s only two baskets. 
Ha! ha! ha!” The auctioneer laughed 
his professional laugh. Then he made 
his great sally. “Here you are now,” 
he cried, holding a basket up in each 
hand. 

“Take all the lot of ’em, 
Take ’em in twos, 

The bonnie white birdies, 
The sweet cushie doos!” 


There was great laughter at this ef- 
fusion, but no one seemed very anx- 
ious to bid. The auctioneer waited 
some time, but no one offering, he 


cried a little wearily, “Come along 
now! Any offer! Come along! A 
pound for the lot!” he cried. 

I nodded. The auctioneer gazed 
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“Any advance on a pound?” 


around. 
he cried. 

There was no advance. So the ham- 
mer fell and the pigeons were mine. 

Sturdy, being near the auctioneer, 
lifted the baskets containing the birds 
and came up to me chuckling. “I 
didna ken ye were a _ pigeon-fancier,” 
he said. With that he handed me the 
baskets, I suppose to embarrass me. 

I took the little baskets and sur- 
veyed my purchases, while Sturdy 
went away laughing to himself. 

Soon after that, the last of the peo- 
ple began to go away. There was a 
rattling of wheels, a shouting of 
voices, exclamations to horses, and 
general uproar, and then there came a 
stillness. Even the auctioneer’s men 
seemed to have disappeared some- 
where, but the door of the house stood 
open, while all around were the marks 
of trampling feet, and the wreckage 
and wastage of the sale. And I stood 
there all alone—a curious figure, I 
dare say, holding in my hand two 
wicker baskets containing four white 
pigeons. I had not known what to do 
with the pigeons, so I had continued 
to hold them in my hands. 

I entered the house in response to 
some idea, and wandered through the 
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rooms, gazing on the dismantled scene 
with a feeling of sadness. There still 
remained a few of the heavier articles 
which had not been removed, but they 
were quite unguarded. Their new 
owners had left them and gone home. 
I wondered at that, because any tramp 
might have entered and done as he 
pleased. 

That idea had scarcely occurred to 
me when a thing happened which 
seemed to suggest that something of 
that kind had already taken place. 

When I reached the topmost rooms 
of the house I heard a noise from one 
of the attics as of some one moving 
stealthily about. 

I stopped and listened. 

When I stopped the noise seemed to 
stop. But I had heard it too well to 
be mistaken. It proceeded from the 
topmost room, and I determined to in- 
vestigate it. 

In case of difficulty I laid down the 
baskets with the pigeons, and then I 
walked to the room from which the 
noise proceeded. 

I tried the handle of the door and 
it turned. I entered, and then I saw 
the person who had been creeping 
about so stealthily. 

It was Bessie. 


(To be continued.) 
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What a war this is! Staying at Dun- 
kirk we feel as if we had taken up 
our quarters in a camp, for soldiers 
are in cheerful possession of the city— 
Dunkirk has become a soldiers’ tay- 
ern! We wake in the morning to the 
sound of heavy ammunition wagons 
rumbling slowly through the town on 
their way to the front—we fall asleep 
at night to the same music. The 
streets are crowded with French 
troops. The Headquarters Staff oc- 
cupy the Hotel de Ville—the military 


note prevails everywhere. Trains ar- 
rive at all hours of the day and night 
bringing up fresh relays of troops— 
mostly French soldiers—for the front; 
the station is strictly guarded—no 
one is allowed to enter or leave it 
without a military pass; infinite and 
most necessary precautions are taken 
against espionage. 

There is not a bed to be had for 
love or money in the town—the city 
is packed with troops to its utmost 
capacity. English lads in khaki— 
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such tall, well set-up young men—dash- 
ing French officers, gorgeous in their 
blue uniforms, dusky-skinned Turcos, 
Belgian soldiers—dogged, determined 
fellows—stately, dignified Indians; all 
these men have found quarters here. 
The dark, dingy town hardly knows it- 
self; the hotels and restaurants do a 
roaring trade. Immense animation 
prevails amongst the troops—this is 
the bright side of war. 

The Hotel des Arcades is a great 
gathering place—the social centre; 
everyone meets everyone here at 
déjeuner, and it is difficult to secure 
a table in the big upstairs restaurant. 
Distinguished French and _ Belgian 
Generals and English Staff officers 
drop in for half an hour, snatch a lit- 
tle food, and depart. Great ladies who 
are working at the various base hos- 
pitals sometimes make their appear- 
ance—Red Cross nurses partake of a 
hurried déjeuner. 

The menu is as varied as possible, 
but it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to get any green vegetables, nor 
is it the least use to ask for soda- 
water, lemonade, or ginger beer—these 
supplies have long since been finished. 

Two things impressed us particu- 
larly at Dunkirk, the depression and 
apathy of the civil population in con- 
trast to the cheerfulness of the mili- 
tary, and the extraordinary attend- 
ance at Cathedral _ services, the 
sacred edifice being crowded to suf- 
focation, and not only with French 
and Belgian soldiers, but with a fair 
sprinkling of British. Anything more 
moving could hardly be imagined 
than the sight of this huge gathering 
of men at their devotions, men who 
knew that they might be called upon 
to meet their God in a few days’ time— 
a few hours. It was a great spiritual 
experience to kneel in a dark corner 
of the Cathedral and join in the serv- 
ice ; never did the strength and force 
of religion come more home. 
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Another poignant moment was when 
we suddenly encountered a long fu- 
neral procession making its slow way 
through the town. A _ cross-bearer, 
carrying a big silver cross, preceded 
the plumed hearses, the twelve hearses 
that followed each other in _ such 
mournful order down the cobbled road. 
Flowers rested on two or three of the 
coffins, but each coffin was covered by 
a flag, the colors the dead soldier had 
fought under—the British flag, the 
French, the Belgian—they all passed 
by in turn. 

Taubes constantly hover over Dun- 
kirk—bombs are sometimes thrown 
out, but as yet they have done no 
great damage, and the townsfolk re- 
gard the Taubes with more annoyance 
than fear. They are part and parcel 
of the general discomfort that pre- 
vails—the general upheaval; they be- 
long to war time. We regarded each 
Taube we saw with a certain degree 
of apprehension ourselves, but that 
may have been because we had yet to 
get accustomed to them. 

No civilian can enter Dunkirk with- 
out a military pass, nor leave the town 
without one. A strict cordon has been 
drawn round the city—a necessary 
cordon; the military authorities are 
in supreme command. But not till we 
were driving to Furnes did we really 
feel close to war—not till we had 
heard the heavy booming of the 
cannons. 

The road that leads to the trenches 
—we saw it first on a gray November 
afternoon—a _ cold, freezing after- 
noon. The sun hung like a ball 
of fire in the gray sky, the tall trees 
waved their skeleton boughs. The 
gray road that armies have tramped 
over lay long and broken before us— 
marred by deep ruts made by heavy 
ammunition wagons, cut up by the 
hoofs of cavalry. Soldiers were march- 
ing along as we flashed past them in 
the car, a plodding detachment of 
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French soldiers. They must have felt 
fearfully cold, for the wintry blast cut 
like a knife; but they looked as if 
they were ready to endure any amount 
of hardship. France has certainly 
good reason to be proud of her sons, 
her indefatigable army; in fact, the 
whole nation has behaved magnifi- 
cently during these weeks of supreme 
trial. France has vindicated herself 
no less than England. She is a new 
France, a lofty mother of men, nor 
has she been sparing with her 
troops— backward in helping her 
Allies. 

It is a fact to be remembered that 
from the day when General Joffre 
turned and faced the Germans south 
of the Marne the French have kept 
their line. Their losses have been 
tremendous, but fresh troops have al- 
ways arrived to replace the dead. As 
the Allied line extended to the sea 
French troops were sent to strengthen 
that line; when the British forces 


were hard pressed French troops hur- 
ried to their help. France has done 
her duty nobly; nor has she made the 


least boast about it. She holds at 
least three-quarters of the line, but 
she is very silent about her troops’ 
achievements—her reticence is almost 
extraordinary. 

But everything is extraordinary in 
this war! Who would have believed 
a year ago that an innocent neutral 
State like Belgium could have been 
ruthlessly invaded and practically put 
to the sword by a so-called civilized 
nation—a nation who have made a 
boast of their culture? 

But it has happened. Belgium’s 
blood cries for vengeance from the 
ground — Belgium’s wrongs have in- 
flamed the world, her frightful wrongs 
that can never be redressed, for not 
only has a happy, peaceful, and pros- 
perous land been utterly ruined, and 
financial losses to the extent of close 
on £212,057,600 inflicted on a distressed 
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country—Belgium has had a greater 
agony to undergo. She has witnessed, 
not only the death of her soldiers and 
the slaughter of unarmed citizens, but 
the rape of her women—the mutila- 
tion of her children. 

No pen can write, no words can fit- 
tingly describe, the ruin that the in- 
vaders have made of Belgium — the 
miles and miles of desolation. surround- 
ing the battle line. The smell of 
death is in the very air, of decay, 
corruption. The troops in the trenches 
sicken and vomit when the wind 
blows in a certain direction; a rain 
of blood has ruined next year’s 
harvest—the land has been broken and 
shattered like a reed. 

Visit the waste places—the demol- 
ished towns! Nieuport’s crumbling 
houses bear tragic witness to the flight 
that took place when the fierce bom- 
bardment began, and the aged and the 
women and the children had to flee 
from their homes. There is a little 
Villa standing just outside ruined 
Nieuport—a villa with a pretty gar- 
den, identical with scores of the same 
sort of villa residences to be found in 
England. Some young wife must have 
fled from here in fear of her life only 
a few weeks back, leaving all her pos- 
sessions behind her—her cherished 
household gods. Withered flowers still 
fill the vases in the drawing-room— 
madame’s dresses hang in the ward- 
robe of her large, comfortable bed- 
room. In the nursery—such a bright, 
cheerful nursery — baby fingers have 
earefully arranged a_ procession of 
Noah’s Ark animals on the floor. A 
big brown Teddy bear has been 
dropped by the door—perhaps the 
child playing with the Teddy bear 
was snatched from the ground in a 
hurry; be sure there was no time to 
waste. 

Ypres is a smoking ruin; the 
famous Law Courts of Louvain a heap 
of ashes. Villages have been burnt 
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down, factories destroyed; hardly a 
farm, villa, or chiteau has been left 
standing. The wreng done to Belgium 
vindicates the attitude of our armies 
in their determination to fight on till 
they have trampled out the last spark 
of life in the German firebrand, for 
Belgium has got to be avenged. It is 
not fitting—it is not decent—it is not 
even possible, that a vast Power could 
be allowed to ruthlessly demolish a 
God-fearing, respectable, honest little 
country and expect to escape just 
punishment. The men who first un- 
sheathed the lightning blade of war 
have got to perish by the sword—this 
is inevitable justice; they have 
brought about their own doom. 

The Germans drank “am Tag,” and 
the Day has come. It was ushered in 
by a blood-red dawn—it will end in a 
dark night, for our foes, when making 
long and stealthy preparations for a 
war which they knew—none better— 
would convulse Europe and cause 
rivers of innocent blood to flow, for- 
got that following swiftly on their 
Day of ruthless aggression might flash 
the Day of the Lord—the day that 
cometh like a thief in the night. They 
deliberately unloosed war upon the 
earth, and this is their reward—to be 
devoured by war. 

The Allies have become, and they 
know it, the avengers of blood. They 
have a nation to avenge, also they 
have their own countries to protect— 
their wives and their children, their 
old parents—their household goods. 
They recognize that it is their busi 
ness at the present moment to kill, 
and to go on killing, as many Germans 
as they possibly can—to_ shoot 
straight—to hold the line at all costs 
—to fight till they drop dead; but 
it is impossible to believe that a single 
man fighting in the allied trenches at 
the present moment would wish this 
war to continue if he were not abso- 
lutely convinced that no lasting peace 
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can be obtained—no great universal 
peace—till the German eagle’s claws 
have been cut, till Germany has be- 
come a conquered and impotent nation. 

This war has surely destroyed the 
last illusions about war. War as con- 
ducted on modern principles must be 
regarded as brutal—murderous. The 
mere idea of two long lines of attack- 
ing forces shelling each other relent- 
lessly, vindictively, day after day, 
night after night—men who rarely 
catch a glimpse of each other’s faces, 
remember—has something terrible 
about it, sinister. This is not the 
warm, virile, splendid hand-to-hand 
fighting of the past; it is too cold- 
blooded — too mechanical; it is con- 
strained, unnatural. Neither can the 
practice of throwing down bombs 
from air machines over villages, towns, 
and hospitals, be commended. Why 
should the civil population be ruth- 
lessly butchered? What right has 
war, even in the name of war, to com- 
mit such crimes? 

No; the soldiers who are fighting in 
this battle at the present moment— 
the greatest battle that the world has 
ever known—would be very loth to 
think that it is at all likely that their 
sons or their grandsons would ever be 
drawn into a similar conflict. It is 
for the world’s peace they are fighting 
as much as for anything else—the 
peace of the future, the peace 
of the unborn generations, for they 
know, these men, what war is like. 
Not a single horror has been spared 
them. Ghastly pictures have been 
imprinted on their brains — pictures 
which they will never forget. They 
have seen war in its most terrible 
aspect, naked, bloody war. 

They have watched the smoke go up 
from scores of ruined homesteads— 
crumbling towns; they have witnessed 
the wanton destruction of God’s tem- 
ples. They have encountered fugitive 
Belgian women fleeing from outrage; 
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they have seen with their own eyes 
slaughtered children. They have found 
—oh, the pity of it!—dazed and half- 
demented old peasants hiding amongst 
the ruins of their shattered cottages, 
old folk whose broken lives can never 
be mended. The smell of death has 
got into their very nostrils; and now 
winter has suddenly descended upon 
the land—our troops are fighting win- 
ter as well as wer. 

And what a fight they are putting 
up in the trenches—what a marvel- 
lous, amazing, never-to-be-forgotten 
fight! No Arthurian knights, no 
paladins of medizval history, none of 
the Elizabethan gentlemen adven- 
turers, none of the seventeenth-century 
soldiers of fortune had to undergo half 
the horrors our soldiers have under- 


gone. Our so-called effete generation 


has been tested in a fiery furnace and 

has stood the test superbly; 

have proved themselves. 
They ran singing and laughing into 


our men 


battle. They sang as they ran, “It’s 
a long, long way to Tipperary.” They 
didn’t know what they were in for— 
they had no idea, but they know now. 

They have crouched for long hours 
at a time in trenches knee-deep 
with water. They have suffered fright- 
fully from sciatica, rheumatism, and 
neuralgia, and now they are beginning 
to learn what frost-bite means. They 
have lived in trenches for seventy-two 
hours without a break, and the smell 
in these trenches is appalling, as no 
one can move out and there is very 
often no communication trench. Their 
ears have been deafened day and night 
by the noise of “coal-box,” shrapnel, 
and “Jack Johnsens.” They have 
grown accustomed to the shrieking 
“mee-ouw” of shells. In many in- 
stances they have been unable to bury 
their own dead, because the British 
and German trenches sometimes lie 
only thirty yards apart. They have 
witnessed the corpses of their pals 
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rotting under their very eyes; they 
have drunk of a bitter cup. 

But when the cry goes down the 
line—the long, long line, “Are we 
down-hearted ?”—the men thurder back 
a fierce, “No!” Why, it was only the 
other day that a dying soldier in the 
trenches—an English Tommy—pulled 
himself to his feet, stood up bloody 
from face to heel, and’ shouted out pas- 
sionately with his last breath, “Are we 
down-hearted? No!” 

They have an equally fine tale to 
tell about a French soldier up at the 
Belgian Field Hospital at Furnes. One 
of the doctors there told us the anec- 
dote himself. He explained that a lit- 
tle French soldier had been brought in 
a week back—a lad upon whom it was 
necessary to operate at once, owing 
to the gangrenous nature of his 
wound. 

The patient stood the operation fairly 
well, but on recovering from the an- 
wsthetic he was feverishly anxious to 
know if he was with his comrades, his 
allies, or a prisoner in German hands; 
and his joy, his satisfaction, was su- 
preme when he was told that he was 
in the Belgian Field Hospital, safe 
with the English. 

“Thanks be to le bon Dieu, I am 
with my comrades!” he exclaimed. 
“Now I am quite happy—now I am 
content !” 

The doctors and the nurses made a 
brave fight to save this boy’s life, but 
he gradually sank. All that human 
skill and medical science could do was 
done for him, but in vain. The young 
Frenchman realized that he was dying, 
but he was quite cheerful. 

“I am only a little French soldier,” 
he remarked to Dr. Renton. “But I 
am glad—very glad—to give my life 
for France.” 

He died three hours later. He had 
been lying quite still on his bed, ap- 
parently unconscious; but just before 
the end came he raised himself—he 
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sat up erect in bed and cried out in a 
voice that rang through the ward iike 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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a clarion note: “Vive la France!” 
The next second he fell back dead. 
Alice and Claude Askew. 
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“In those days, you must remember, 
your father was a very big dog, while 
I was a very little one, and if I 
hadn’t barked very loud, no one would 
have listened to me.” Such, in the 
last year of his life, was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s answer to Sir Robert 
Peel’s daughter, Lady Jersey, who had 
just said to him: “Now, do tell me 
what made you abuse my father with 
such extraordinary personal bitterness 
in those far-off days?” The new vol- 
ume of the Life of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaconsfield, forms a pleasant 
rather than a revealing commentary 
on the foregoing scrap of dialogue, 
now printed for the first time. 

Of course, the official biography ac- 
cepts the traditional view that the 
member for Shrewsbury, as after leav- 
ing Maidstone in 1841 he had become, 
took up Protection because he thought 
it good business. “I have never,” said 
Disraeli, many years later, “denied 
being both a Jew and a democrat.” 
In 1833 his pen was busy with an at- 
tempt to unite the Tories and Radicals 
against the Whigs. It was less as 
Protectionist than as Tory democrat 
that, backed by Bentinck, in 1846, he 
entered on the duel with Peel. At the 
High Wycombe elections of 1831-2 the 
future creator of post-Peelite Conserv- 
atism was proposed by a Tory and 
seconded by a -Radical; for he had 
been hand in glove with Tom Dun- 
combe, Joseph Hume, and _= even 
Feargus O’Connor, while planning war 
to the knife against “Sir Robert.” 
“Liberals,” says a fine lady in a so- 
ciety romance [not Disraeli’s] much 
read during the ’thirties, “who are 
they ?—something, I suppose, to do 


with teetotallers, dissenters, vege- 
tarians, homeceopathists, and other dis- 
agreeable people.” To Disraeli and his 
friends the Liberals had sprung from 
an unblessed alliance of the less ir- 
reconcilable Radicals with the moder- 
ate Whigs. As for the Conservatives, 
they had been held up to every sort 
of contempt in “Coningsby” four years 
in advance of his entering Parliament. 
And here he sounded the premonitory 
note of his attacks on the Conserva- 
tive leader in a speech, March 17th, 
1845, describing, in words that were 
an echo of many dialogues in his novel, 
the Conservative Government as an 
organized hypocrisy. The general line 
of argument and tone of thought in 
this harangue showed the inspiration 
of Bolingbroke’s “Patriot King,” and 
the speaker himself as the pioneer of 
the Primrose League some half a cen- 
tury afterwards. From smart Radi- 
calism the Liberals had adopted the 
fashion of wearing white hats. 
Straightway this headgear drew down 
upon itself the same jeering outbursts 
as a red tie seen from the undergradu- 
ates’ gallery at an Oxford Commem- 
oration. When the constitutionalists 
were about to come in, a Manchester 
hatter received a consignment of fifty 
white hats, with instructions to dye 
them black and return them as quickly 
as possible. Disraeli’s speech just 
quoted from contained also the pic- 
ture of Peel catching the Whigs bath- 
ing and walking away with their 
clothes. But it was less its Whig af- 
finities than its Liberal and Lancashire 
associations, which embittered against 
Corn Law repeal the polite world, 
where Disraeli had now made himself 
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at home. In this social success he 
owed far more to his father than ap- 
pears from the present biography. 

It was as his father’s son _ that 
Benjamin Disraeli became a guest at 
the two chief rural centres of Protec- 
tionism. Pusey House, near Farring- 
don, Berks, had been in the family 
whose name it bears from the tenth 
century. Its owner, Philip Pusey, stood 
high in Lord George Bentinck’s confi- 
dence; in due course he presented the 
younger Disraeli to his chief. The ac- 
quaintance thus begun ripened into a 
political arrangement at Goodwood. 
This famous country house not only 
served as Bentinck’s great recruiting 
ground, but has claims to be the birth- 
place of Disraelian Imperialism. The 
present Lord Milner’s grandfather, 
General Ready, had been Viceroy to 
that Duke of Richmond who had rep- 
resented his sovereign in various high 
capacities abroad. Ready’s own views 
were practically the same as those 
held on the same subject by his dis- 
tinguished descendant. They at least, 
though not quite so soon, produced an 
effect on Disraeli not less- powerful 
and more permanent than the political 
and economical ideas of which he made 
himself the propagandist. Within the 
aristocratic and fashionable doors that 
now flew open to him, Disraeli was 
acquiring the social experience and 
insight which qualified him in later 
years to be the creator rather than 
the organizer of a Conservatism which 
identified itself with the wealth, the 
smartness, the ‘glitter, the fashions, 
and tastes of the time. The socio- 
political cult thus invented by Dis- 
raeli with the Junior Carlton Club for 
his Palladium, could snap its fingers 
at the territorial magnates who were 
its author’s earliest patrons. In the 
early ‘seventies Disraeli actually did 
so. A great Conservative gathering at 
the Crystal Palace had been fixed for 
Whit-Monday. Shortly before the ap- 
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pointed day, Disraeli’s two private sec- 
retaries, then Montagu Corri and Lord 
Barrington, brought him a _ request 
from the Duke of Abercorn and an- 
other that the meeting might be held 
on a day which suited their private 
arrangements better: “Don’t talk to 
me of your dukes, or let them suppose 
I can change my plans for their pleas- 
ure!” But during the period with 
which we now have to do, the “men 
of acres and _ titles” were as 
necessary to him as the “men of 
metal” —to quote the description of 
both classes given in the life of Lord 
George Bentinck. Disraeli’s early im- 
pecuniosity has indeed been often 
exaggerated. He came as a mere 
youth into what he always called a 
fair patrimony. His pen had brought 
him a considerable and even regular 
income from the first. The gifts of 
his admirers were revenue of them- 
selves; they remained so till his mar- 
riage and the assurance of office made 
him really well-to-do. As a youth of 
five-and-twenty, when electioneering 
in Buckinghamshire, he had _ been 
pressed for money, but was financed 
out of all his troubles by a Conserva- 
tive millionaire. Much later than this 
he received from Mrs. Brydges- 
Willyams sixty thousand pounds, with 
cash tributes from other, and, in some 
cases, anonymous quarters. He owed 
his first Parliamentary start as Mem- 
ber for Maidstone to the good-will of 
the Borough’s sitting representative, 
Wyndham Lewis. His marriage with 
his former colleague’s wealthy widow 
placed him for ever above money 
anxiety. Master of a fortune and a 
handsome establishment, he carried 
thrift near to the point of meanness. 
The squire of Hughenden was the 
most considerate of employers; the 
master of Grosvenor Gate set a pattern 
of economy and self-denial for all 
Mayfair. Except at his State dinners 
he never allowed the gas to be lighted 
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in’ the hall; he forbade fires to be 
kept up in unoccupied rooms; he al- 
lowed himself only the lightest and 
cheapest of red wines that he might 
give important guests choice claret, 
with what he called the “flavor of the 
violet.” Disraeli’s earliest and chief 
backer, who secured him his first real 
start in politics and society, was not 
Lord George Bentinck, but the man 
whom Bentinck detested, Lyndhurst. 
By that time Disraeli had begun to 
escape from the professional money- 
lenders, some of theni Jew usurers in 
a small way. Of the two men who 
put him financially on his feet neither 
belonged to the Hebrew race. Andrew 
Montagu, the Yorkshireman (the “lit- 
tle squire,” the good genius of the 
Carlton Club), had helped him from 
time to time as liberally as he was 
always ready to help any individual 
or institution of whom he thought the 
Conservative Party had need. Dis- 
raeli’s other relieving officer, Henry 
Padwick, a sporting capitalist, who 
afterwards fought several elections for 
the Conservative Party, at the time 
that Disraeli borrowed from him, lived 
in Grosvenor Square. “What secu- 
rity,” he asked his visitor, “have you 
to offer for these few thousands you 
want me to lend you?” “My brains,” 
was the reply; “I accept the security,” 
said the capitalist, and Disraeli left 
the. house with the money in his 
pocket. Most people, however, even 
though normally quite above the dis- 
comfort or reproach of poverty, have 
known, at some time or other, what it 
is to be pressed for a round sum in 
ready cash. From that experience 
Disraeli did not enjoy complete ex- 
emption. But ever since his election- 
eering escapades in the ‘thirties, he 
might have obtained, under any 
‘patronage and in whatever interest he 
had liked, any -Parliamentary seat 
which happened to be vacant. Lord 
Durham strained every nerve to with- 
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draw him from the Conservatives and 
keep him for the Radicals. The Duke 
of Wellington and Lord Chandos told 
Lyndhurst that on any terms he must 
be kept from the Liberals. Even, 
therefore, before the period covered by 
the third volume of the biography, Dis- 
raeli had been, as he subsequently re- 
mained, an entire stranger to what he 
called in Coningsby that ignoble mel- 
ancholy arising from pecuniary em- 
barrassment. The most interesting and 
instructive part of the last instalment 
of the Life relates to the purchase of 
Hughenden with funds found by the 
Bentinck family, and the new owner’s 
improvement into a Buckinghamshire 
squire. In 1839, his marriage had 
given him permanent affluence. Long 
before that he had ceased to be in 
actual straits. Nor during the first 
half of the nineteenth century would 
it have been possible for a man even 
of his consummate genius without the 
moral support of an independent, as 
well as substantial, income, to have 
led his party in the country and at 
St. Stephen’s. 

Given all these aids to success Dis- 
raeli,' after his acceptance of Free 
Tradé, might have found the country 
gentleman break loose from him, but 
for the industrious and tactful devotion 
not of a Bentinck but a Lennox, Lord 
Henry. As for the future Lord 
Beaconsfield, personal obligations to 
the rich of his own race, substantial 
as from time to time they may have 
been, fell short in reality of the dimen- 
sions given them in the romance of 
popular report. Not very long before 
there ceased to be any doubt regard- 
ing his succession in the Premiership 
to Lord Derby, he had found himself 
in temporary want of a certain sum. 
Looking in at the  Victoria-street 
office of Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, 
the famous Parliamentary lawyers, he 
named the subject to the late Mark- 
ham-Spofforth, then a member of the 
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firm and the Conservative election 
manager. “Why not,” said Spofforth, 
“ask the rich men from the East?” 
“Because,” was the impatient re- 
joinder, “I am not sure it would be 
any good.” “Indeed,” he added, in 
those comically impressive sepulchral 
tones, still echoing through so many 
memories, “we shall really have to start 
a Juden Hetz.” It might have been 
worth while for an official biography to 
say something about Disraeli’s occa- 
sional connection with City ventures. 
These were but few in number and by 
no means serious in amount. They 
were managed for him by none of the 
great financiers whom he might have 
been expected to approach, but by a 
solicitor named Lewis, whose offices 
were near the Stock Exchange; the 
same person was employed in such 
matters by the future Foreign Secre- 
tary of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, 
then Lord Robert Cecil. The presen- 
tation of unfamiliar and subordinate 
but characteristic phases like these 
would have given a color and variety 
such as many readers would have ap- 
preciated. “When I want to read a 
novel,” Disraeli once said, “I write 
one.” Except as the author of 
Lothair and Endymion, and in a 
journalistic capacity presently to be 
mentioned, Disraeli wrote nothing 
after promotion to Front Bench 
dignity. Concerning the newspaper 
matter something may be said here. 
Speaking from the hustings in one 
of his election contests, Disraeli de- 
scribed himself as a gentleman of the 
Press. A voice from the crowd, which 
certainly ought to have been that of 
Sam Weller, exclaimed: “You're a 
real curiosity of literature, you are.” 
Disraeli at one time told Matthew 
Arnold that he had once thought of 
giving himself seriously to letters. 
“But,” he remarked, “I was led to 
politics; I never could do two things 
at the same time, and so literature 
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had to go.” So sound an observer as 
Lord Palmerston held, however, that 
in overcoming the personal objections 
to himself as leader and the rivalry of 
Lord Granby and Herries, of which 
the biography might have told us 
more, Disraeli received undoubted and 
practical help from the delight with 
which country gentlemen and their 
families had read Coningsby and its 
successors. Equally historical and for- 
gotten is his one responsible news- 
paper connection after his. official man- 
agement of the Opposition had begun. 
This journal, the Press, was in 1852 
edited by the happily surviving Mr. 
T. E. Kebbel, inspired and supervised 
by Disraeli. The Press led the attack 
on the Coalition Ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen. 

By this time the amalgamation of 
moderate Whigs and Tories, of Radi- 
cals as well as Peelites under the Lib- 
eral name, gave many openings to 
critics at St. Stephen’s less consum- 
mate than Disraeli, and to publicists 
less accomplished than his Fleet 
Street lieutenant. Disraeli seldom 
missed a committee meeting of the 
newspaper. On one occasion, the chief 
leading article of the week had not 
come in at the usual time on the day 
of making up the paper. Disraeli 
went into the next room, to reappear 
among his friends in three hours with 
a substitute for the article that had 
failed. “A better leader,” said an old 
Radical journalist cognizant of the 
whole of this transaction, “never ap- 
peared in print.” During the period 
now recalled, Disraeli suggested many 
leaders to the editors both of the 
Standard and the Press. This is the 
only one that he wrote himself. 

Bulwer-Lytton owed to the success 
of his novel Pelham the good offices 
of the famous Nash, in obtaining his 
Hertford-street house. But for the 
stir made by Coningsby and its imme- 
diate successors, Disraeli might not 
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have obtained the odd thousands he 
so much wanted in the manner already 
related from Henry Padwick. That 
astute as well as sympathetic money- 
merchant and turfite had indeed told 
his client that he would have to shed 
his Young-Englandism, and not to go 
on so much about great squires and 
old nobility. The hint was really not 
needed, for when on Bentinck’s death 
Disraeli took his place as Conservative 
chief in the Commons, he had become 
at heart as much a Free Trader as 
Peel himself. Even Bentinck lived 
long enough to confess, not that he 
had put his money on the wrong 
horse, the country having declared 
against the Corn Laws, but that con- 
stitutional usage demanded a fair 
trial for Free Trade. This, however, 
was not the view taken by the new 
Conservative generalissimo, the Stan- 
ley who became the fourteenth Earl 
of Derby in 1852. The biography has 


not much to say on the subject, but 
in and after 1848 the centre of inter- 


est in Disraeli’s life and of the party 
he led is the series of open attacks 
and secret intrigues, with the object 
of superseding Disraeli himself by 
Herries. The biography might have 
been expected to throw some fresh 
light upon these little known, but most 
important incidents, which form, as 
they do, the key to the Parliamentary 
enigmas that were the feature of the 
time. How Lyndhurst, who always 
stood well at court, used his influence 
and tact to strengthen his old protégé, 
how in so doing he had more than one 
passage of arms with Derby, by what 
degrees and by what social as well as 
political agencies—chiefly those of cer- 
tain great ladies—the personal opposi- 
tion to Disraeli was surmounted: 
these are matters on which the biog- 
raphy would be consulted with small 
profit, but which, if completely re- 
vealed, would show that Derby dis- 
liked Lyndhurst and Disraeli only less 
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than he did Bentinck himself, and that 
the new Conservative chief in the 
Commons received more help from the 
great ladies of his party than was 
ever given by the Whig peeresses even 
to Charles Fox. These indefatigable 
stateswomen devised means for allay- 
ing Derby’s disgust at his lieutenant’s 
growing conversion to Free Trade. 
They reminded the “great earl” and 
his satellites that if his utterances on 
the subject were pieced together, they 
would be found to justify everything 
said by his second-in-command about 
the folly and impossibility of harking 
back to Protection. This was perfectly 
true, but it did not do away with the 
fact that, speaking from the Mansion 
House soon after the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had brought in the 
Budget of ’52, he expressed horror at 
the idea of that official being all for 
Free Trade, and for having congratu- 
lated the country on its enabling “the 
English farmer and the English land- 
lord to buy the best and cheapest silks 
for their wives and daughters.” 

It may well be that to-day there are 
no longer available for the biographer 
the materials which in the late Lord 
Rowton’s and Lord Barrington’s life- 
time would have thrown light upon 
the exact personal relations of Dis- 
raeli with Lord Derby, both during the 
entire Protectionist episode and at 
many subsequent periods. One point 
even though not brought out in the 
present Life is certain. Had Derliy, as 
Prime Minister, approached his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in a more con- 
ciliatory teniper, the Conservatives, if 
not in 1852 yet on their next return 
to power, might have crowned the 
Free Trade structure by something in 
the nature of the Imperial Customs 
Union described by Disraeli long after- 
wards on the occasion, already re- 
ferred to, at the Crystal Palace, or at 
least by the admission of colonial rep- 
resentatives into the Parliament at 
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Westminster. At the same time the 
success of Lyndhurst’s intermediary 
efforts mentioned above would have 
been followed by such a removal of 
jealousies and dislikes between Derby, 
Bentinck, and Disraeli himself, that 
Corn Law repeal would have un- 
doubtedly had as its supplement 
smaller measures for healing the 
rivalry between town and country, as 
well as for removing any real ground 
of dissatisfaction on the rural land- 
lord’s part with the acceptance of Cob- 
denism. It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the personal as well as public 
interest, social not less than political, 
possessed by an account of the circum- 
stances explaining the failure or 
neglect on the part of the Conserva- 
tive managers to use their opportunity 
for permanently rearranging the terms 
of intercourse between the mother- 
country and the colonies. Till the 
true and as yet altogether unpublished 
details are before the public, there is 
nothing more to say than that the 
mutual uncongeniality resembling that 
which separated long afterwards Glad- 
stone and Chamberlain, prevented 
Derby and Disraeli from working well 
together. The aristocratic leader had 
also as sharp a tongue as his Tory 
democratic deputy, and when a French 
lady, @ propos of W. H. Waddington’s 
expected appointment to the Finance 
Ministry in Paris had said: “We shall 
have an Englishman for Chancellor of 
the Exchequer,” he remarked: “I only 
wish to Heaven we had one for ours.” 
The greatest orator of his line, the 
“Rupert of debate,” who was above all 
things a sportsman, took the New- 
market view of politics, and would 
have appreciated his brilliant alliance 
at St. Stephen’s the better, had he 
combined a British name with the 
Same public school and _ university 
training as himself. At a country- 
house party of hunting people Disraeli 
had recalled to a lady his own earlier 
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performances when riding with the 
hounds—how no one could touch him 
and he had distanced the whole field 
on the Arabian mare, ridden almost to 
death. “They must have thought,” said 
Derby, whe he was told the story, 
“that the master of the ring at Astley’s 
had broken into the shires.” 

All this and much more of the same 
sort found its way to Disraeli’s ears. 
He of course ignored it all; but the 
feeling against Derby for amusing him- 
self at dis expense strengthened rather 
than diminished as time went on. Not 
that Disraeli ever took seriously to 
heart the unpopularity encountered in 
his earlier days. On that point his 
private papers, if preserved, would 
have told one something, and he occa- 
sionally dwelt upon it in friendly talk 
with his favorite young men like the 
late Mr. Reginald Yorke and the pres- 
ent Lord Ronald Gower. “I used,” he 
would say, “to hear or read that I 
had begun as, and was perhaps des- 
tined always to remain, a bad speci- 
men of a Jew dandy. By-and-by 
Punch took to caricaturing me, 
Thomas Carlyle spoke of me as ‘him 
they call Dizzy,’ and I was made the 
subject of several biographies, all 
spiteful and none of them particularly 
true, till they were superseded in much 
later years by T. P. O’Connor’s ‘life,’ 
which I may tell you I consider, on 
the whole, remarkably accurate.” Not 
till fifteen years after the point to 
which the present instalment of the 
biography brings us down, were his 
followers of all social degrees in and 
out of Parliament united in something 
like personal attachment to the first 
man of genius who had led the party 
since Canning, and who was himself 
to be followed by one who elaborated 
his own profession of Tory democracy, 
and who in the Primrose League, de- 
vised at his wish by the late Lord 
Glenesk and Sir William T. Marriatt, 
adapted the decorative propaganda of 
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Disraelian Young-Englandism to nine- 
teenth century Conservative organiza- 
tion. 

Before the official biography’s com- 
pletion one may hope to hear some- 
thing about Disraeli’s progressive 
ideas as to the development of our 
over-seas Empire and his early connec- 
tion with Church parties. Pending that 
full and authentic revelation the es- 
sential fact under both headings may 
be briefly stated now. To take the 
colonial matter first: In 1848, Palmer- 
ston favored the Spanish statesman 
Narvaez with a new scheme for con- 
stitution. Disraeli thought this a good 
opportunity for insisting on the 
Bolingbrokian doctrine of non-inter- 
ference except in the case of British 
interests being imperilled. Eight years 
later the United States’ expansion ex- 
cited much interest and perhaps some 
anxiety in England. “This expansion,” 
said Disraeli among other things, “not 
only cannot possibly be resisted by 
Great Britain, but so far from being 
injurious to our own land, will con- 
tribute to our wealth.” The first act 
of colonial policy for which Disraeli 
made himself responsible was_ per- 
formed by the earliest cabinet in 
which he sat, that of 1852. Our for- 
eign dependencies were then adminis- 
tered by Herries, who gave New 
Zealand its constitution. The interval 
between the first Derbian Ministry and 
Disraeli’s return to office, together 
with Bulwer-Lytton as Colonial Sec- 
retary in 1858, falls within the period 
that the present instalment covers. It 
was also one of marked political de- 


velopment both for Disraeli and. 


Bulwer. The many conversations held 
by the two friends on Greater Britain 
and its future did not omit a piece 
of colonial statesmanship belonging to 
this period, the establishment of Brit- 
ish Columbia as a colony in 1852. 

The mention just made of New 
Zealand will recall to many the name 


of Gibbon Wakefield, one of his early 
worthies. Many years before this 
Disraeli had met at Sir William 
Heathcote’s Hampshire house not only 
Wakefield, but the authoress whose 
munificence had endowed Bishop 
Selwyn’s see in that part of our Aus- 
tralasian possessions. Wakefield him- 
self had taken his place among the 
prophets, or, in other words, had 
helped to organize the High Church 
settlement of Canterbury, whose spir- 
itual welfare was so generously cared 
for by Miss Yonge from the sales of 
her books. The grant of unconditional 
self-government to the antipodean por- 
tion of the Queen’s Dominions had 
caused Disraeli in 1852 casually to 
speak of those “blessed colonies, 
which after being a millstone about 
our neck will be sure to set up 
for themselves.” The remark, he said, 
was only meant in a _ Pickwickian 
sense; such was his explanation to 
his fellow guests at Hursley; while 
about a decade later his warning at 
the Crystal Palace in 1872 against Lib- 
eral attempts at disintegration, was 
followed by the admission that he had 
been wrong, and that the tie connect- 
ing the colonies with the mother- 
country had never been seriously 
threatened. A chapter devoted to Dis- 
raeli’s country house visits in his 
youth and early manhood would con- 
tain other details of varied personal 
interests than these. I have said 
something above of the welcome given 
to Disraeli at Pusey House, Farring- 
don. In addition to the political per- 
sonages to whom he was there intro- 
duced, he found himself frequently in 
the society of the Oxford Tractarian 
leaders, Keble, Newman, and E. B. 
Pusey himself. These form the ex- 
periences so picturesquely reflected in 
several among the characters as well 
as the incidents of his Young England 
romances. 

After all a biography ought to be 
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not merely a history but a portrait. 

In it a place should be found for epi- 

sodes and details, insignificant perhaps 

to the chronicler of state affairs, but 
The Contemporary Review. 
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often calculated to bring out into ef- 
fective relief characteristic features of 
temper and person, as well as not only 
to heighten effect but to ensure truth. 
T. H. 8. Escott. 





H. R. H. PRINCE TAPONG. 


When Prince Tapong first came to 
stay with me, he was a tiny scrap of 
a boy, who looked about six years old, 
but was really eight; and, after the 
first twenty-four hours of shyness were 
past, he used to rush about my garden 
and orchard, and eat an incredible 
number of apples in company with my 
own two sturdy boys, Hal and Tony. 

His coming to us was a mere acci- 
dent; but we grew such fast friends 
during his visit that, after he left, 
we exchanged many letters, and at in- 
tervals I travelled down to Harrow 
where he was at school, and in his 
company sampled much unwholesome 
confectionery at the tuck-shops he 


patronized. After a time, the letters 


ceased; but, knowing the ways of 
schoolboys, I did not think very much 
of his silence until one day I received 
a visit from his guardian, who was 
one of the secretaries at the Legation 
which represented Siam, Tapong’s 
native country. 

He—the Secretary—came to ask a 
favor of me. Tapong was dying, and 
the little fellow’s one wish was to 
come to me. They had put him off 
the subject several times, but the boy 
was fretting, and they wanted to do 
all that was in their power to content 
him. Of course I agreed to receive 
him, and a few days later His Royal 
Highness appeared in charge of a 
gray-cloaked hospital nurse. 

“I am so tired of being ill,” said 
Tapong as I lifted him out of the car- 
riage, “but I know I shall get well 
now. You know such a lot about 
medicines.” 


Evidently he recalled my remedies 
during that bygone summer when a 
surfeit of apples laid them all 
low. 

I was too shocked at his appearance 
to reply; but Tapong in his excitement 
did not notice my silence. 

The nurse carried him upstairs, and, 
after some petulant crying and a cup 
of strong soup, he dropped off to 
sleep, exhausted. 

Then I read the letter which the 
nurse had brought me from his 
guardian, thanking me for taking 
charge of him, and asking if I could 
gently break to the boy what was go- 
ing to happen, and try to prepare him 
for the end. 

I followed Tapong’s example and 
cried as I contemplated my task—a 
task which I felt so unnecessary, too 
—and, after some cogitation, left it to 
chance how I was to tell him, or 
whether I should tell him at all. 
Tapong himself solved the difficulty. 

“I can’t think why I don’t get 
well,” he said wistfully, one day. 
“Can’t Dr. Thorne make me well?” 

“I am afraid he can’t,” I said as 
evenly and quietly as I could. 

Tapong looked startled, and his lit- 
tle brown face looked sharper and 
more wizened. “Am I always to be in 
bed like this and never run about?” 
he said with a falter in his voice. 

“No,” I said softly. “When people 
can’t get well here, they go away 
to another place where they are 
cured.” 

“You mean—I shall die?” 
eyes were painfully alert. 


His dark 
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“That is what people call it,” I said, 
lifting him on my lap and holding him 
close. 

“I—would much rather stay with 
you even if I must always lie in bed,” 
said the poor little man very ear- 
nestly. “I think I shall be very 
afraid.” 

“Oh no, you won't,” I said reassur- 
ingly, “because where you will go 
there is Some One Who will be very 
good to you.” 

“I am afraid all the same,” he said, 
trembling. “Will it hurt much?” 

“No,” I said. “You will just feel 
very tired and fall asleep.” 

There was a long silence whilst I 
studied his strange little Oriental 
face. 

“I wonder,” said his little Highness, 
“I wonder what happens next?” 

I was silent, wondering too. 

“Do you know anything about it?” 
said Tapong anxiously. “I shan’t be 
alone, shall I?” 

“No,” I said emphatically. “I shall 
hold your hand tight, like this, until 
Some One comes to take it from me 
and hold it tight too.” 

“I am glad,” he remarked, relieved. 
“I don’t like going to a new place 
alone, do you?” 

“I detest it,” I answered, smiling 
steadily, because I felt so near crying; 
“but that is because I am an ill-regu- 
lated person, and never learnt my 
verbs properly at school.” 

(Verbs were ever a weak point with 
Tapong.) 

He smiled back at me. “It was only 
the auxiliary verbs,” he said depre- 
catingly—“especially the French ones 
—that floored me.” 

“Well, never mind! 
auxiliary verbs there!” 
cheerfully. 

Tapong looked bewildered. “Are you 
quite sure?’ he asked doubtfully. 

“Quite!” I replied firmly. 

“Why! However do they talk?” said 


There are no 
I announced 
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poor Tapong, struggling in his mind 
to adjust speech and life deprived of 
auxiliary verbs. “How do you ask if 
you may have anything— apples, I 
mean—and to pass the jam?” 

“You don’t ask—you take it,” I re 
plied, already regretting my rash state- 
ment, made to divert his mind. 

“If it is in front of you—of course,” 
said Tapeng, deeply interested; “but 
if it is on the other side of, the table— 
how then?’ 

“The tables are on pivots, and you 
just turn them round till the jam is 
in front of you,” I said oracularly. 

“And if Nibau is sitting on the other 
side, I turn his plate round too,” said 
Prince Tapong, breaking into feeble 
giggles. “How very funny!” 

I could bear his laughter better than 
his wistful silence. It was no use. I 
could not prepare his mind (1 think 
that is the correct phrase): at least 
I could not prepare it in orthodox 
fashion. When I looked at the forlorn 
little fellow, far from his own kith 


and kin, lying nearly lost among the 
pillows, my heart was filled with an 
intense yearning to smooth the transit 
to the great unknown land, which he 


must make so soon. If I could, I 
would make it such a simple little 
journey, and thus eliminate all terror 
or dread—just a wafting from one 
cozy room and little familiar bed to 
another room and another bed exactly 
similar; only the hand that would 
hold his little brown fist’ there 
would cure the aching limbs, and 
teach his little Highness all that I 
could not. 

The curious thing was that, after 
that first little frightened question- 
ing, the subject seemed devoid of 
all terrors to Tapong: indeed, he often 
referred to it without any trace of 
alarm, and grew curious and even 
hopeful about the coming change. 

I fancy he thought ef it in much 
the same light as a journey from Siam 
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to England—as another strange coun- 
try to which he must go, only this 
time it was for his health instead of 
for his education. 

When he had passed a restless night, 
Tapong would sigh and ask me if he 
would wake up quite well in that other 
country, and ask me many searching 
‘ questions about his occupations there. 
At times, I wondered whether I had 
done right to reduce the whole subject 
to such an ordinary every-day level; 
but I felt, somehow, that to present 
death as a vague unknown quantity 
to a childish mind was equivalent to 
presenting it as a very real terror. 
Now it was merely a new country, 
which I could assure him was a good 
and happy place, from all I heard and 
knew. 

Our discussions were many and 
various, and I found that a different 
nationality and environment made 
Tapong’s remarks somewhat startling. 
I never let him see that I was startled, 
however; for I gathered that at 
school he had learnt to repress and 
conceal his Eastern thoughts and in- 
timacies from fear of the schoolboy’s 
ridicule. In time, he spoke to me 
freely and wunconcernedly, and his 
childish perplexity was often very 
amusing. 

“Do you like wives?” asked Tapong 
one day. 

“It depends,” I replied thoughtfully. 
“If they are nice, like myself, I like 
them very much; but if they are like 
Cook, I hate them. How many wives 
have you got?” 

“I think I have three waiting for 
me in Siam,” said Tapong deliberately ; 
“but they are not like you, and they 
aren’t like Cook, so I don’t know 
whether to like them or not. It is 
very puzzling.” 

“Very!” I answered sympathetically. 
“T should be on the safe side and hate 
them.” 

“I don’t think that is quite fair to 
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them,” said Tapong, wrinkling up his 
brows in deep thought. “I’m sure I 
don’t know how to settle it.” 

“I should toss up,” I said gravely. 
“Here’s a penny!” 

Tapong’s face cleared, and he raised 
himself on one feeble elbow. 

“What a good idea!” he cried. “I’ve 
got a penny of my own in the corner 
of my handkerchief.” 

I found the coin, and we proceeded 
gravely to toss. 

“Heads you 
don’t!” I announced. 
out of three.” 

Heads came down twice, and Tapong 
sank back exhausted, but satisfied. 

“You see, it was better to toss. I 
might have begun to hate them. You 
are very clever, I think,” he went on, 
regarding me admiringly. “You al- 
ways know exactly what to do.” 

I preserved a modest silence, and 
retired to poke the fire. 

Presently, Tapong re-commenced. 

“I haven’t any children yet, you 
know,” he said discontentedly; “but 
if any come after I’m gone, I hope 
you will have them here, sometimes, 
just as you had me.” 

I sat down on the hearth-rug and 
exploded. 

“Come here!” said Tapong impera- 
tively. “I can’t see you, and I want 
to know why you laugh.” 

I came to his bedside obediently. 

“How many children am I to ex- 
pect?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” said, Tapong, per- 
plexed; “as many as they like, I sup- 
pose. But they shall all be boys, I 
promise, because you don’t mind how 
many boys you have. Don’t you re- 
member that you had ten the first time 
I came here?” 

“I draw the line at ten,” I remarked. 
“After that, my beds give out, and I 
can’t afford to buy more.” 

“T’ll tell them that they must not 
have more than ten,” said Tapong 


like them, tails you 
“And the best 
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eagerly; and we were solemnly shak- 
ing hands over the bargain when the 
doctor interrupted us. 

“I seem intruding on some secret,” 
said the doctor from the doorway. 

“Come in, please, Dr. Thorne!” 
called out Tapong in his weak treble. 
“We have done now, and I have ever 
so much to tell you, so please make 
haste and look at my tongue.” 

He lolled it out for inspection, and 
then went on rapidly. 

“She (indicating me) has been ar- 
ranging about my wives.” 

Dr. Thorne’s eyes began to twinkle, 
and I beat a retreat downstairs. I 
have no doubt the conversation was 
highly edifying; for when the doctor 
re-joined me in my study, his face 
wore a very broad smile, though, 
withal, a tender one. 

“How is he?” I asked quickly. 

“Not any better, poor little man! 
He is growing daily weaker, and can- 
not last much longer. The end may 
come at any moment. There is noth- 
ing to be done, and you can only go 
on making it easy for him.” 

The pity of it—the tragic helpless- 
ness of it all—struck me in full 
force. 

“Oh, poor little Tapong!” I cried. 
“Think of him dying all alone in a 
strange land, and with no one of his 
very own near him—and I can’t help 
him or tell him anything! I don’t 
seem a bit religious.” 

I was talking wildly, but I had lost 
control of myself. 

The doctor put me in a chair, and 
brought me a glass of wine. 

“Be a sensible woman and drink 
this,” he said very kindly. 

I drank it, and it went straight to 
my head—wine and emotion always 
do. 

“You are overstrung and worn out,” 
he continued gently. “I would not 
worry about his religious views, poor 
little chap! He has implicit confidence 
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in you, and if you can make death 
seem just a simple natural change in 
life, surely that is enough.” 

“I am a silly woman,” I said, rising 
and elaborately dusting the clock on 
the mantelpiece; “also this wine is 
rapidly making me maudlin, so per- 
haps you will take yourself off before 
I disgrace myself.” 

I did not venture near Tapong for 
a good two hours until I was quite 
myself once more; and when I did re- 
appear, I found him much discom- 
posed at my long absence. 

“Whatever have you been doing all 
this time?’ he asked pettishly. 

“Eating my lunch.” 

“You must have had a very big one,” 
incredulously. 

“Enormous!” I replied; 
can’t remember the courses.” 

“I’ve been talking to the doctor 
about you,” said Tapong very feebly. 
“I told him you would be rather dull 
when I am gone. Won't you?” 

“Very,” I answered softly. 

“So I asked him to take care of you, 
and he promised.” 

“Did he?’ 

“Yes,” said Tapong; “but you don’t 
seem very glad. It won’t bother him 
really, for he thinks you a very nice 
woman.” 

“Ah! 
tacles.” 

Tapong was silent, pondering over 
the problem I had presented to him, 
and I watched the weird little face. 
What an odd pathetic mixture of 
childishness and precocity he was with 
his three wives, and his acceptance of 
the inevitable—that characteristic of 
childhood so heart-rending to us who 
are older and less resigned! I drew 
the poor child close to me, and stroked 
his straight black hair. 

“That is what you do to Tony when 
he is ill, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Yes—just what I do to Tony.” 
Tapong looked very content. 


“but I 


That comes of wearing spec- 


And 












He shivered once or twice and 
seemed dropping off to sleep. I dared 
not move for fear of disturbing him; 
but in about half an hour he opened 
his eyes and stared at me with a 
strange unseeing look on his face—or 
did he see Beyond? 

I knew what was coming, and, roll- 
ing a blanket round him, I carried him 
over to a low seat in front of the fire. 
He lay very still in my arms, his olive 
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face faded to a-dull gray, his cold lit- 
tle hand lying passive in mine. 

“Very tight,” he murmured. 

“Yes,” I replied, “just like this, and 
if He comes whilst you are asleep, I 
will tell Him to hold them so.” 

“But—I don’t—want to fall—asleep,” 
said Prince Tapong, “before—he——" 

But the sentence ended in a tiny 
sigh, for his little Highness’s other 


Friend had come already. 
J. & Ei. 





When the first summary: of the 
American Note reached us, we said 
that the best advice we could give to 
Englishmen was that they should keep 
their heads and allow to our excellent 
diplomatic service time and a free 
hand to do what may be necessary in 
the best interests of the nation. We 
repeat that advice, and we add this 
further remark, that while this deli- 
cate matter is, as we may hope, in 
process of settlement, it should be our 
business to keep our eyes firmly fixed 
on those vital points which concern 
the national security, without either 
lecturing the Americans or fawning on 
them. 

The good will of America is of the 
utmost importance to us in _ the 
tremendous struggle in which we are 
engaged, and, short of the surrender 
of vital interests or of the honor of 
the country, everything ought to be 
done, as we are sure that if the mat- 
ter is left to the Foreign Office every- 
thing will be done, to conciliate that 
good will. But Englishmen ought to 
get out of the habit of supposing that 
they conciliate it by refusing to rec- 
ognize the United States as a nation 
with a right to its own judgment and 
a reasonable preoccupation with its 
own interests. 

When Lord Shelburne (we think it 
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was) put his name to a scrap of paper 
recognizing the independence of the 
American Colonies, he committed Eng- 
land’s honor to that recognition. Amer- 
ica became a nation, instead of a mere 
colony of England, and we must make 
up our minds always to treat her as 
such. 

We do not believe that the “cousins- 
across-the-sea” business cuts the small- 
est particle of ice in the States. No 
American who counts talks like tliat, 
or thinks or feels like that about the 
relations between the two countries. 
In the present war we have a right 
to ask for the sympathy of Americans, 
not because we are “Anglo-Saxons,” 
but because we are men, entitled, ac- 
cording to the document which is the 
foundation of their national existence 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; because we are in the right 
and our enemies in the wrong. We 
have also a right to appeal to their 
prudence and common-sense by point- 
ing out that a Prussian victory would 
leave the Americans confronted not 
with a Power or group of Powers 
which have always shown a strong dis- 
position to conciliate them, and which, 
even in times of temporary trouble and 
disputation, can always be treated 
with and bound by treaties when once 
they are made, but by a single Power, 
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to which all Europe would be more or 
less subject, a Power which avowedly 
regards the commercial and geographi- 
eal position of the United States with 
jealous and unfriendly eyes, which 
covets a “place in the sun” on the 
American Continent, and which is, 
above all, utterly contemptuous cf pub- 
lic faith, reckless of all appeals, save 
that to material force, and incapable 
of being pledged by word or bond to 
its neighbors. 

Such are the grounds upon which we 
are entitled to ask for the moral sup- 
port of the American public, and we 
know that, as a fact, the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of American feeling 
has been and is favorable to the Allies 
in this war. It would be strange if 
the American Republic, a State 
founded expressly upon the assertion 
of equal rights for all men, were 
ranged on the side of Prussia, a State 
founded about the same time upon the 
denial of such rights to all but the 
strong. Nor are Americans so lacking 


in shrewdness and knowledge as not 
to realize that a victorious Prussia 
would be an intolerable menace to 
their dearly bought liberties and im- 
munities, while an uncrushed Prussia 


(supposing the war to end in a 
“draw”) would be a starting point for 
future wars in which the States them- 
selves might easily be involved. 

At the present time the principal, 
indeed the sole business of Great 
Britain and her Allies is to crush 
Prussia, and it is to the interest of 
Americans, scarcely less than of Eu- 
ropeans, that Prussia should be 
crushed, and crushed speedily, since, 
apart from the above considerations, 
only by the crushing of Prussia is it 
humanly possible for the war to be 
ended; and, as President Wilson him- 
self points out, America is hard hit 
in her trade by the prolongation of the 
struggle. . Now, in the phase which the 
war has entered, we and our Allies 
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are engaged in what Colonel Maude 
and Mr. Belloc have called “the siege 
of the Germanies.” Of that operation 
a blockade of German trade is an in- 
evitable feature, and the more com- 
plete and effective that blockade can 
be made the more probable it is that 
the embarrassments of our enemies 
will lead to an early collapse of their 
resistance. 

It would be silly to deny that the 
policy of blockading the Germanies, if 
carried out, as it must be carried out 
to be efficient, with accompaniments 
of rigorous search and seizure of ves- 
sels and cargoes, must involve a cer- 
tain amount of annoyance and loss to 
neutral countries, and especially to a 
great exporting country like the United 
States. The irritation of American 
merchants .at such inconveniences is 
not unnatural. No doubt the numeri- 
cally small but wealthy and heavily 
subsidized pro-Prussian party in the 
States has done its best to stir up 
trouble and to make use of the rea! 
or supposed grievances of American 
traders for the purpose of embroiling 
our country with the country of their 
adoption. But it would be a mistake 
to exaggerate such influences. Neither 
the merchants who have complained 
(except perhaps in the case of the 
copper trade, which appears to be 
largely in German hands), nor the 
President who has listened to their 
complaint, nor the mass of those who 
are now supporting the President’s 
protest across the Atlantic, are in all 
probability actuated by any hostility 
to this country or any desire to help 
its enemies. They are simply thinking 
of the financial loss and the trouble, 
uncertainty and irritation which our 
policy has inevitably imposed upon 
them. Their complaints must be met 
in two ways. We must endeavor to 
convince them that the essentials of 
our policy are necessary to our secu- 
rity and ultimately (since they offer 
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the only hope of bringing the war to 
an end at the earliest possible mo- 
ment) advantageous to themselves. 
And we must also let it be seen that 
we are ready to consider in a candid 
and generous spirit any accidental 
grievances that may be brought to our 
notice. 

It is the easier to pursue this course 
because, as we said last week, the 
issue is really a narrow one. The 
President expressly admits our right 
of search; and, though he quotes the 
Declaration of London, he seems care- 
ful not to suggest that this country is 
bound by it. The part of his protest 
to which he and Americans generally 
appear to attach the greatest impor- 
tance, is that which complains not of 
the rights we claim, but of the man- 
ner in which, as is alleged, we have in 
certain cases exercised the rights he 
admits us to possess. 

As to our rights, there is no ques- 
tion about them, nor could we afford 
for a moment to abandon them. For 
one thing, it is not a matter that con- 
cerns us alone. We cannot put into 
the field an army of the size of that 
of France or Russia. Admirable as 
our troops have shown themselves, our 
main contribution towards the com- 
mon cause of Europe has been the de- 
cisive element of sea power. It would 
not be fair to our Allies any more 
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than to ourselves if we were to aban- 
don the effective use of that power. As 
for the Declaration of London, it was 
very fortunately rejected by this coun- 
try. It will, perhaps, be remembered 
that at the time when it was under 
consideration, we ourselves, foreseeing 
just such a situation as has in fact 
arisen, strongly opposed its adoption. 
The bleckade of the Germanies must 
go on and must be made as effective 
as possible. On that point we cannot 
abandon our position. 

There remains the question of the 
grievances of American traders, and 
here is a field not so much for bar- 
gaining as for generous recognition 
and response. We are sure that no 
one in this country would grudge any 
reasonable compensation to neutrals 
who have been incidentally injured by 
our policy, or would be disposed to 
haggle about the amount. Further, a 
friendly co-operation between’ the 
British and American Governments, if 
carried out with frankness and good 
will, could probably do a great deal 
to remove the causes of irritation. We 
think that our own Foreign Office may 
be trusted to do all in its power to 
forward such a settlement, and we can 
only look to the Americans to co- 
operate by endeavoring to realize our 
difficulties, as we are in no way dis- 
posed to blind ourselves to theirs. 





A NATION WITHOUT INCOME. 


Surely never since the Great Irish 
Famine has there been a whole nation 
so completely deprived of the income 
on which it lives as is now the case 


with Belgium. Five months ago its 
million and a half of wage-earners 
were among the most regularly em- 
ployed, as they were among the most 
industrious, in Europe. Now it is es- 
timated that not more than 15 or 20 
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per cent of all of them are earning 
any wages at all, whilst even these 
are nearly all on short time or getting 
only casual work. Contrast with this 
the very worst depression of trae 
that Great Britain has known, when 
it is estimated that not more than 12 
per cent of the total were unemployed. 
Many Belgians have, as we know, fled 
to Holland and England, but in the 
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aggregate these refugees are only a 
small section of the population. Prob- 
ably seven out of the eight millions of 
the Belgian population are still within 
their country. But where are the occupa- 
tions by which they gain their bread? 
The railways, the post and telegraph 
service, the canal traffic, the transport 
of goods by road, mining, metal- 
lurgy, quarrying, the hardware man- 
ufacture, textile factories, lacemaking, 
the paper and printing trades, the is- 
sue of newspapers and books, the sup- 
ply of raw materials—indeed, imports 
and exports of every kind—all are prac- 
tically stopped, at best employing, here 
and there, only an infinitesimal per- 
centage of their former staffs. At 
Ghent the cotton factories are strug- 
gling amid great difficulties to keep 
going, but cannot manage to make 
even half-time. The woollen industry 
of Verviers is even worse off, from an 
almost total failure of raw material. 
The cabinetmaking industry is entirely 
suspended. Glovemaking and lace- 
making are everywhere at an end. At 
Brussels, normally a busy printing 
centre, employing over three thousand 
hands, not two hundred are now at 
work, even for a few hours a day. 
Agriculture has suffered less severely 
than industry, though all sorts of food, 
many cattle, and nearly all the horses 
have been taken by the German 
Army. The beet sugar factories are 
now just struggling to resume work in 
a poor way. It is not the season when 
there is much on the land that can be 
eaten, but the rural population is liv- 
ing on what roots and potatoes and 
seed corn it can find that have not 
been carried off. The population of 
the cities is dependent for its day-to- 
day existence on charitable relief to 
an extent that has seldom _ been 
paralleled. Out of a population of 
700,000 in Greater’ Brussels, it 
is estimated that more than 200,000 
(an incredible proportion) are crowd- 
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ing round the soup-kitchens and the 
points at which loaves of bread are 
handed out. The soup, made of meat 
and vegetables, potatoes and rice, is 
being served in half-litre portions— 
as many as 220,000 in a single day. 
And the winter is upon us! 

The German administration main- 
tains some sort of police, runs an ex- 
tremely feeble post and railway servy- 
ice, almost entirely by imported Ger- 
mans, issues proclamations, and levies 
continual requisitions of food and 
stores, heavy penalties and war-taxes. 
This is about all that it is doing in 
fulfilment of the obligations of The 
Hague Convention binding an occupy- 
ing force to protect the economic and 
social interests of the civil population 
of the occupied territory. The local 
authorities, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, are still struggling to continue 
their functions, but their revenues 
have practically ceased. They get no 
“centimes additionnels” on the State 
taxes, as these have come practically 
to an end. Their local octroi duties 
have equally stopped with the cessa- 
tion of traffic. 

What about the Trade Unions? The 
Trade Union Commission, which unites 
about 140,000 organized workmen in 
all sorts of industries, found it neces- 
sary at the outset to suspend all col- 
lection of contributions, and gave up 
any idea of being able to issue any 
unemployment benefit. Few of the in- 
dividual Unions have been able to do 
much. If they had funds, these were 
locked up in securities or in the 
banks; and in the universal collapse 
neither sales nor loans could be ef- 
fected, nor bank balances withdrawn. 
The Brussels compositors were fortu- 
nate enough to find a friend able to 
advance them £2000 on their securities 
—a sum which went only a small way 
to meet their members’ most urgent 
needs. 

The Co-operative Societies are in 
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scarcely better state. Their business 
has fallen away to next to nothing; 
they have had to suffer requisition 
after requisition from the Germans; 
they have to incur enormous expense 
in transport for the most indispensable 
supplies. In this country of unparal- 
leled railway and canal communica- 
tion goods are now being sent by road 
as in the Middle Ages—from Charle- 
roi and Jolimant to Brussels and Ant- 
werp coal and potatoes are being pain- 
fully dragged in carts by such horses 
as the soldiers have spared. Fortu- 
nate the societies count themselves if 
the supplies, thus transported at great 
expense, are not seized on arrival for 
the service of the troops—this actually 
happened to the Maison du Peuple of 


Brussels. Most of the Co-operative So- 


cieties have had to purchase fresh 
horses and wagons to replace those 
taken from them. One such society 
had eleven out of its sixteen horses 
seized, and four out of its eight vehi- 


cles. Fortunately, few of _ their 
premises seem to have been burnt; 
perhaps only those of the societies at 
Dinant, Tamines, d’Aurelais, and 
d’Aershot have been wholly destroyed. 
Their organization is still intact, and 
though they scarcely keep going 
enough business to pay the wages of 
their own staffs, they have been able 
to render invaluable service to the 
starving population. They have every- 
where thrown themselves most ener- 
getically into the work of _ the 
distribution of food to those who 
had none. 

But neither banks nor Co-operative 
Societies can possibly repay this win- 
ter the funds deposited with them by 
others; and neither local authorities 
nor Trade Unions nor Co-operative So- 
cieties will be able to raise any reve- 
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nue, realize securities, or even with- 
draw their current balances at the 
banks. It is of immense importance 
for that social reconstruction of a 
ruined Belgium, which we must hope 
soon to begin, that both the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and the Trade Unions 
should be in a position promptly and 
effectively not only to succor all their 
own members, but also to take their 
full share in providing for others, and 
that they should be furnished with the 
means to make good their losses in 
buildings and plant and necessary 
working capital, in order that they 
may Without delay resume their work. 

Apart from the prompt and munifi- 
cent charity—alas! all too inadequate 
to the wants of the Belgians—that the 
United States and Canada and the 
United Kingdom are supplying for the 
common needs of the hour, it is felt 
that Co-operators and Trade Union- 
ists in all countries have a _ special 
interest, and (though they are them- 
selves suffering from the war) proba- 
bly also a special desire, to help to 
put the Belgian Co-operators and 
Trade Unionists on their feet. A re- 
quest is being made to the Interna- 
tional Co-operative Alliance, now cen- 


tred in London, that it should issue an 


appeal to the Co-operative Societies of 
the world (other than those of Ger- 
many and Austria) to supply funds 
for this purpose. A similar appeal is 
being made by the Central Body of 
Dutch Trade Unions to the Trade 
Unions of the world, with the same 
exceptions. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that these appeals will be promptly 
brought to the notice of every one of 
the three thousand such organizations 
in the United Kingdom, and that they 
may meet with the most liberal re- 
sponse that circumstances permit. 
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THE GERMAN WAR-POETS OF TO-DAY. 


A ceniury ago, when Germany was 
battling for freedom, her poets were 
fired with the fierce ardor of righteous 
warfare. Now they are fired by a 
perhaps fiercer ardor for— another 
war. We remember the impassioned 
lyric outpourings of Kérner, Arndt, 
Schenkendorf; we remember how 
Arndt thanked the Almighty for hav- 
ing created iron in the bowels of the 
earth, that there might be weapons; 
we recall how Korner was inspired 
with his Schwert-lied in a lull of bat- 
tle, just before he fell with sword in 
hand. It was a genuine inspiration 
the; we need say nothing of the. in- 
spiration now, except that, however 
blinded and misled, it appears to be 
equally genuine. We are not fighting 
against poetry or against music or 
against art. Our own poets have been 
busy singing; we must recognize that 
with German poets also there may be 
passionate patriotism, burning loyalty 
—though, as we think, a blind loyalty 
to false ideals. We must remember 
that in human nature there is an in- 
stinct that says, “My country, right 
or wrong!” Further, there is an in- 
stinct that cannot believe its own 
country to be wrong. 

We may well turn aside for a mo- 
ment from our ardent absorption in 
the most righteous war that Britain 
ever waged, to hear what the enemy is 
singing—what is the lyric note of Ger- 
many’s war-passion? Knowing that 
the Kaiser himself had ordered the 
prompt extermination of our “con- 
temptible” little army, it is extremely 
interesting to read the following, 
which appeared in a Berlin newspaper 
some weeks since. It is by Hans 
Maurer :— 

Hurrah! John Bull at last is here; 

He’s cross’d the rolling tide. 

His vassals flock from far and near, 
Rubbing their hands with pride. 


The Belgians shout, the Frenchmen 
crow, 
From every side they haste; 
And if he robs a friend or two 


He does it in good taste. 


They rage in vain, for loud and clear 
Rings out the German cry: 

“Thank God, the Englishman is here; 
Now smite him hip and thigh.” 


This is not great poetically—and the 
translation must be pardoned for not 
rendering it more so; but we can con- 
ceive its popularity and the proud 
exultation that has anticipated its 
fulfilment. There is far finer art, a 
touch of grim poetic power, in the 
realism of a little poem entitled “The 
Zeppelin,” which was published in 
Berlin on the last day of August :— 

The day is done. 

In the gray twilight 

Still stands one fort 

That will not be silenced. 


\\ he wind awakes, 
The vapors roll aside; 
From the clouds 
“Appears a Zeppelin. 


Its steel-gray 

Turns crimson in the sunset. 
In its blood-red envelope 
Destroying Death draws nigh. 


| 


A swarm of bullets 

Hums towards it. 

It quivers and lays its course 
To the forts. 


Now it descends, 

Grown suddenly to huge size, 
And deals the death-blow 

To its victims. 


A star peeps forth— 

The summer night steals on; 
The last of all the forts 

Is silent. 


We need not be too patriotic for ad- 
miration. Even veiled in translation, 
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the lines have beauty and the sugges- 
tiveness of a great reserve. Whatever 
be the outcome of the war, that poem 
will not be forgotten; it will take its 
place among the future poetry of air- 
craft. But there is another, so bitter 
in its hatred that one almost shrinks 


from quoting it, yet perhaps finer still , 


as sheer poetry, and more luridly 
evincing the deep emotion of a de- 
ceived patriotism. The venom of its 
hate-lust is directed against one whom 
we know to stand among the most 
high-minded of our country’s states- 
men. The verses are named “The Ap- 
and have been translated 


parition,” 
Scott, of 


admirably by Professor 
Michigan University :— 
A sombre vision comes to me: 
A cliff—a beach where breakers 
rave— 
A sandy shore, a laden sea— 
And by the sea an open grave. 


And round the grave a_ thousand 
hands— 


The hands of children, hands of 
wives— 
Sift carelessly the yellow sands— 
Each handful is a thousand lives. 


And myriad voices fill the air: 
“O tolling sexton, lone and sad, 

O man of death, what dig you there?” 
“I dig a grave—the times are bad. 


“Your tears are vain—you cannot 
bound 
This hungry grave that will be fed; 
This trench that runs the whole world 
round— 
My master needs it for his dead.” - 


“And who,” the myriad voices call, 
“Who is this ruthless master? — 
say— 
The Academy. 
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Whose icy breath brings woe to all?” 
The spectre answers: “Hangman 
Grey !” 


It is strange to think that, with all 
his titles to a spotless reputation, Sir 
Edward Grey may be remembered by 
some in the far future through this 
striking and powerful poem discov- 
ered in an anthology of German verse. 
The writer’s name is Boelitz, and is 
not familiar, at least beyond his own 
country; but some of the most re- 
markable war-verse of the day has 
been written by Richard Dehmel, a 
Socialist, widely recognized as one of 
the strongest of living German poets. 
His “Sermon to the German People in 
Time of War” is too long to quote, but 
it is extraordinary as joining the 
hames of Christ and the Virgin, and 
“Sabbaoth, Lord of hosts,” with the 
old gods of Teuton and Norse folk-lore, 
Wotan and Thor and Loti. Dehmel is 
thoroughly modernist in his general 
writings, naturalist and hedonist; but 
in this poem, really fine in its way, 
he seems to be speaking for those early 
days of Teutonism when the White 
Christ was still thought to contend 
with the old heathen god-men, and 
when Christian teachings were still in 
the melting-pot with the wildest of 
pagan superstitions. Of course, we 
must not suppose that many of these 
recent lyrics have truly gone to the 
front, side by side with Deutschland 
weber Alles and Die Wacht am Rhein; 
but they are something of a revelation 
to us of the spirit in which intellectual 
Germany is following the present ter- 
rible conflict; and, artistically at 
least, Wwe may be broad-minded enough 


to sympathize. 
Arthur L. Salmon, 
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THE THREE SOLDIERS. 


A letter was published in the 
“Daily Telegraph” the other day which 
serves to remind us in these days of 
mortal strife that the time will come 
when men and races that are now in 
bitter conflict will be co-operating once 
more in the service of humanity. The 
writer was a French cavalry oflicer, 
and the letter was written to his 
fiancée in Paris. This officer was 
wounded fatally in the chest in a cav- 
alry charge. When he recovered con- 
sciousness he found two men, both 
wounded, trying to staunch his bleed- 
ing and to pour water down his 
‘throat. One was a Highland officer; 
the other a private in a regiment of 
Ublans. The German soldier produced 
some morphia and a needle, and with 
the aid of this all three forgot their 
terrible wounds, found suddenly a 
strange ease and comfort, and began 
to talk of their lives and their homes. 
But for all three the end was near, 
and when the French officer ceased to 
write, the other two had already found 
a longer oblivion than any repose that 
morphia could give. So the three men 
died comforting and helping one an- 
other. 

The story is a parable for mankind, 
and it is a lesson for the nations at 
war. Our duty to our country, to free- 
dom, and to civilization, imposes upon 
us a brutal and horrible task. At the 
moment we are called upon to repel 
by force an aggression on liberty and 
human rights, and no effort must be 
spared, no sacrifice omitted, that may 
be necessary to overcome a design that 
is served with the infinite resources 
of science, organization, courage, and 
discipline. But we are fighting not to 
destroy or to outlaw a people or a 
race, and if we allow ourselves to be 
led away by the passions of revenge 
and cruelty, we do violent dishonor to 


the great cause that is in our keeping. 
Some day our business will not be 
war, but reconstruction, and in that 
reconstruction all Europe will take its 
part. What Talleyrand said of his 


diplomatic achievement, that he had 


regained for France the right of citi- 
zenship in Europe, will never have to 
be said by a German statesman, for 
nobody proposes, when the Allies have 
won their victory, to disfranchise any 
European people. We shall be en- 
gaged in the work of the three dying 
soldiers, and from that work nobody 
will be excluded. 

We have to keep this future before 
our minds, and to try to make even of 
war itself a school of sympathy and 
unselfishness. Such a war as this, in 
spite of all its cruel conflicts, carries 
with it a denial of the spirit of sepa- 
rateness and indifference. We of these 
islands are conscious to-day, as we 
have rarely been conscious, of our re- 
lationship with the peoples and 
destinies of Europe; and not of Eu- 
rope alone, for the peoples of the East 
can never again be regarded in the 
slighting spirit of the past. Our re- 
lations with two nations in Europe 
are now unhappily very bitter. But 
what would our relations with the 
peoples of Europe have been if this 
great conflict had been fought out with 
our nation an onlooker? We should 
have been outwardly at peace with 
Germany and Austria, but our peace 
with the Power that had invaded and 
overrun Belgium and France, and 
made war by the methods we have 
seen, could not have been the peace of 
a cordial or trusting friendship; it 
would have been the kind of peace 
that may prevail between two neigh- 
bors, one of whom is beating his wife 
and children. On the other side, what 
contempt and indignation would have 
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pursued us from the nations that 
looked to us in vain for any help in 
their struggle for the liberties of Eu- 
rope? We should have deserved the 
reproach that Mazzini uttered when 
he blamed the creed of non-interven- 
tion sixty years ago. “A European 
transformation is inevitable. When it 
shall take place, when the struggle 
shall burst forth at twenty places at 
once, when the old combat between 
fact and right is decided, the peoples 
of Europe will remember that England 
had stood by, an inert, immovable, 
sceptical witness of their sufferings 
and efforts.” England did better than 
Mazzini feared when the Italian crisis 
came, and the Englishmen who regret 
the part played by Russell and Palmer- 
ston in the making of the Italian na- 
tion are few indeed. So of the hideous 
devastation to-day one memory at 
any rate will remain, a consolation and 
a triumph, the memory of sacrifices 
shared with the democracies of Europe. 

It is from the sympathies rather 
than the hostilities of this war that we 
shall learn if we are going to do our 
duty to the world. Civilization is 
matched against an evil spirit, but 
that evil spirit is in the life and the 
mind of the world, and to overthrow 
it we need the help of all humanity. 
The Prussian régime consecrates in- 
human treatment of men and women 
and a hard, unimaginative scheme of 
government that puts little value on 
the freedom and rights of those ex- 
posed to its power in the name of the 
military State. But it is not only in 
the Prussian government that wrong 
and violence are done every day to 
freedom and justice. We are not liv- 
ing in a world which was a heaven of 
bliss and happiness and friendship and 
equality until the Germans broke in 
on our peace, flinging their drilled 
millions east and west. Other nations, 
and not least our own, have wor- 
shipped the Prussian spirit in industry 
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and social life, thinking that the pur- 
suit of wealth justified the most cruel 
sacrifices of men and women, and ac- 
cepting in the name of order, progress, 
and good government the grossest in- 
equalities of justice, a world in which 
vast numbers of men and women are 
allowed no inheritance but the inherit- 
ance of toil and pain. Let anybody 
cast his mind back over the history of 
the last few years, with its bitter 
strife of men and women, rich and 
poor, employers and workers, Govern- 
ments and citizens, and he will not 
fall into the easy error of supposing 
that our only duty to liberal ideas is 
to defend them in the trenches. If 
war has swept over us with a certain 
unifying and peacemaking _ spirit, 
throwing us all under the shadow of 
common dangers and common sorrows, 
giving a disinterested purpose to lives 
that seemed trivial and empty, that 
very element in this catastrophe re- 
minds us how far we are from the 
true type of a humane society. When 
we find of our national life that it 
looks less selfish, less poor and pitiless 
and narrow in the spirit of comrade- 
ship and friendship, when war sur- 
prises it into a supreme effort, we know 
bow little our hearts had been touched 
by the inspiration to be found in the 
noble duties of peace. Let us resolve 
to learn, even in this hateful school, 
to banish hate, contempt, injustice, 
the oppression of the poor and the 
weak, the denial of the rights of men 
and women, and all the bitter and 
shallow ideas and practices that make 
our democracy such a mocking word. 
The task is before us all, and one day 
we may hope Frenchmen and Germans 
and Britons, bringing each of them 
their own talents and energies to the 
work of emancipating mankind, will 
all be united in the effort to make our 
common civilization something like the 
image of it that inspires the heroisms 
and the chivalries of the war. 
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THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AS A SHIPOWNER. 


The action of President Wilson in 
committing his party to a scheme for 
enabling the American Government to 
take on the business of a shipowner 
raises a good many issues which affect 
this country as well as the people of 
the United States. So far as the do- 
mestic issues are concerned, nobody 
here, of course, has any desire to take 
a hand in the controversy. Like our 
own Government, the American Gov- 
ernment must make their own 
blunders. Indeed, if we were looking 
at the question from a purely British 
point of view, we might congratulate 
ourselves that the American Govern- 
ment are contemplating a step which 
will probably destroy all chance of the 
creation of an effective American mer- 
cantile marine. Though the fact is 
often forgotten, there was a time when 
American shipping actually exceeded 
British shipping in certain lines of 
trade. Even as late as 1860 American 
shipping entered and cleared in the 
direct trade between the United King- 
dom and the United States far ex- 
ceeded British shipping in the same 
trade. The actual figures were: 
American shipping, 2,339,000 tons; 
British shipping, 1,026,000 tons. The 
rapid development of steam-power and 
the long Civil War, lasting from 1861 
to 1865, produced an immediate change 
in these figures, and by 1870 in the 
same trade there were 2,675,000 tons 
of British shipping as compared with 
833,000 tons of American shipping. The 
significant fact, however, is that since 
that date American shipping has re- 
mained stationary, with a tendency to 
fall, while British shipping has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. In the 
year 1912 British shipping in the trade 
with the Unitéd States amounted to 
13,145,000 tons, and American shipping 
only to 719,000 tons. Thus, whereas 


in 1860 in the cross-Atlantic trade the 
Americans had more than twice as 
many tons engaged as we had, in 1912 
we had nearly twenty times as much 
tonnage as theirs. If we pass on to 
consider the total tonnage on the regis- 
ter of each country, the figures are 
equally striking; but in this case the 
comparison, to be fair, ought to start 
from the year 1870, because by that 
year the Americans had had time to 
get over the effects of the Civil War, 
and if their commercial and industrial 
system had been on equally sound lines 
with our own they ought to have over- 
taken and at least kept level with us. 
In 1870 on the register of the United 
Kingdom, including the Channel Is- 
lands and the Isle of Man, there were 
5,691,000 tons of sailing and steam 
vessels. The American tonnage regis- 
tered for oversea trade was 1,517,000. 
In 1912 the corresponding figures were 
for the United Kingdom 11,895,000 and 
for the United States 932,000. It ought 
to be added that simultaneously the 
Americans have been building up a 
considerable tonnage of ships, “enrolled 
and licensed,” including lake and river 
steamers; but even when the tonnage 
of these domestic vessels, if we may 
so call them, is added to that in the 
foreign trade, the total is still very 
little more than half the British total. 
The truth, of course, is that England’s 
Free Trade system has stimulated her 
oversea shipping trade, whereas the 
Protectionist system of the United 
States has diverted the capital and 
energy of the American people into the 
protected trades, including the pro- 
tected shipping trade, leaving the for- 
eign shipping trade, in which compe- 
tition is necessarily free, to the Brit- 
ish flag. 

We have nothing to complain of in 
these figures, and so long as the Amer- 
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icans maintain their Protective system 
they will probably find it impossible 
to make any appreciable alteration in 
the comparison between British and 
American mercantile tonnage. If, how- 
ever, President Wilson should succeed 
in converting the American State into 
a shipowner, he will probably make 
the figures move even more favorably 
to ourselves. All over the world ex- 
perience has shown that the interven- 
tion of the State in any particular in- 
dustry frightens away private capital. 
American economists are fond of 
emphasizing this point when they con- 
trast the American railway system 
constructed by private enterprise with 
the railways of India constructed by 
Government enterprise. The dispro- 
portion of mileage is enormous, and 
far greater than can be explained by 
the difference, admittedly great, be- 
tween the industrial conditions of the 
two countries. Therefore, from the 
point of view of the British shipping 
industry, we certainly hope that Presi- 
dent Wilson will persist in his Bill, 
which might be briefly described as a 
scheme for handicapping American 
commercial enterprise by State compe- 
tition. 

There are, however, other questions 
to be considered besides those which 
are purely economic. President Wilson’s 
Bill comes at a peculiar moment. If 
the Democratic Party of which he is 
the head wishes to make an experi- 
ment in State Socialism, it is unfortu- 
nate that the time chosen for that ex- 
periment should be a moment when 
critical international questions must 
be raised by the new departure. The 
Bill authorizes the President of the 
United States to spend £6,000,000, 
either in buying or in constructing 
ships. It is known that there are a 
good many ships in the market at a 
low price—namely, German ships which 
have taken refuge in American har- 
bors to escape capture by the British 
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Navy. The legality of transferring 
these ships to the American flag is 
something more than doubtful. Two 
have already been transferred. The 
first was the “Sacramento,” which 
promptly engaged in supplying Ad- 
miral von Spee’s squadron. The sec- 
ond is a German ship named the 
“Dacia,” which has been bought by an 
American citizen named Breitung, who 
is the son of a German millionaire. 
The British Government would cer- 
tainly be justified in asking for what 

purpose Mr. Breitung wishes to em- | 
ploy the German ship he has now pur- 
chased. But, even assuming that the | 
ship is to be used only in a perfectly 
neutral trade, such as the trade be- 
tween North and South America, it is 
still doubtful whether the transfer is 
justifiable. For obviously Mr. Breitung, 
by buying this ship from the Hamburg- 
Amerika Company, is benefiting our 
enemies. As long as the ship retains 
its German registry it is useless, and 
indeed worse than useless, to Ger- 
many, for it cannot leave the shelter 
of an American harbor without the 
risk of being captured, and as long as 
it remains in harbor flying the Ger- 
man flag it involves considerable ex- 
pense to its owners. Therefore, in ef- 
fect, Mr. Breitung is using his posi- 
tion as a neutral to benefit our 
enemies. In many cases, indeed, neu- 
tral trade with belligerent States is 
justified under the laws of war, but 
shipping is in a category by itself. All 
enemy ships are legitimate prizes of 
war, and therefore the transference of 
an enemy ship to a neutral flag in- 
volves an evasion of the laws of war 
for the enemy’s benefit. If we have 
a right, as we undoubtedly have, to 
protest against such an evasion when 
brought about by a private American 
citizen, equally we should have a right 
to protest if the authors of the evasion 
were the American Government them- 
selves. Indeed, our case for complaint 
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would be even stronger, for if a Ger- 
man ship is bought by a private 
American citizen we can still appeal 
to the American Government to exer- 
cise their Governmental powers impar- 
tially to see that this ship is not used 
in such a manner as further to benefit 
our enemies; but if the American Gov- 
ernment are themselves the purchasers 
their commercial interests will compel 
them to try to utilize the ship in the 
most profitable manner possible, and 
thus a conflict will be established be- 
tween the commercial desire of the 
Government as a trader to make a 
profit and their international duty as 
a Government to avoid infringing the 
rights of belligerents. 

This aspect of the question is 
strongly pressed by Mr. Elihu Root, 
one of the ablest of American: states- 
men. President Wilson’s Bill, he says, 
“proposes to put the Government of 
the United States in a position where 
her good faith will be questioned and 
where her violation of the law of 
nations will be asserted if any situa- 
tions arise such as have been detailed 
to us within the last few days. It 
proposes to create a condition which 

may raise the question of the 
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United States violating its neutrality 
and taking sides with one belligerent 
or another.” 

Our own view would certainly be 
that the mere fact of the transference 
of German tonnage to the American 
flag is in itself a violation of neu- 
trality, and that this violation must 
almost of necessity lead to further vio- 
lations if the ships so transferred are 
employed in commerce with European 
countries. 

We have here expressed the British 
view with perfect frankness, but it is, 
of course, necessary to recognize that 
in the United States the whole ques- 
tion is looked at with different eyes. 
As far as can be gathered, President 
Wilson’s proposal is a purely party 
move. He wants to do something to 
prove, in the historical phrase, that 
Codlin’s the friend not Short, and, as 
a result, we find that the whole Re- 
publican Party is bitterly opposed to 
his Bill. Whether he will be able to 
force it through Congress by the sheer 
weight of the Democratic caucus is an 
interesting point of internal American 
politics upon which English onlookers 
are not yet in a position to express an 
opinion. 





THE PROBLEM OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Turkey has never been a popular 


The present war will prove a god- 
send to topographers and map-sellers. 
All the nations will have to buy new 
atlases. Before long this year’s at- 
lases will become a drug in the 
market. Whatever the result of the 
war may be, the political geography of 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and Oceania 
will be profoundly affected. If the 
war should end in the defeat of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary—and this 
is most likely to be the case—it will 
obviously lead to the disappearance of 
Turkey in Europe and to the final par- 
tition of the Turkish Empire. 


State. She has always been consid- 
ered an intruder among the nations of 
the world. Turks and Philo-Turks 
habitually tell us that the Turks are 
hated by the Christian nations because 
of their faith. That explanation is 
very far from the truth. The Chris- 
tian nations have not adopted a simi- 
larly and unflinchingly hostile attitude 
towards other non-Christian nations. 
The Turks, even before they became 
Muhamadans, had always been hated 
by the Christian nations because they 
had been the great destroyers of civi- 
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lization. They succeeded in conquer- 
ing all the greatest centres of ancient 
and of medival culture. They suc- 
ceeded in conquering an Eden, and 
they left it a wilderness. Ancient and 
medizeval civilization reached its high- 
est development in the Nile Valley, in 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor, in 
Greece and North Africa. The Turks 
overran all these countries and de- 
stroyed the greatest shrines of hu- 
manity and civilization, and devastated 
the most fruitful countries of the 
world. Moreover, misrule was always 
prevalent under their dominion. They 
never succeeded in absorbing the con- 
quered peoples and converting them 
into satisfied Turkish citizens. They 
treated the subject nations as slaves, 
and massacre and extermination have 
always been one of their arcana 
imperii. As moreover Turkey’s rulers 
ruled tyrannously over the Turks 
themselves, and as the most serious 
internal disorders and _ revolutions 
were frequent, Turkey’s rule became 
universally detested, and not only am- 
bitious rulers and statesmen but emi- 
nent thinkers and philanthropists de- 
sired the destruction of that State 
which has been a curse to the civilized 
world. 

In the past the Turkish Empire was 
enormously powerful. The Turks were 
the most dreaded warriors of the uni- 
verse. Starting from their Asiatic 
homes, they rapidly conquered not 
only the vast territories which are at 
present under Turkish sway, but 
Hungary, Greece, Rumania, Serbia, Bul- 
garia, Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, 
Russian Armenia, Georgia, the Crimea, 
und innumerable islands throughout 
the Mediterranean. The Black Sea was 
a Turkish lake. The Turkish Army 
held all Europe in awe, and the Turk- 
ish Navy more than once dominated 
the Mediterranean at a time when it 
was the centre of the world’s trade. 

As the Turkish Empire was ex- 
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tremely powerful on land and sea, the 
nations of Europe began at an early 
date to contemplate the necessity of 
driving out the Turks by their joint 
exertions. The partition of Turkey is 
not a new, or a relatively new, idea. 
From a most interesting book, Cent 
projets de partage de la Turquie, writ- 
ten by Mr. T. G. Djuvara, a Rumanian 
diplomat, we learn that proposals for 
partitioning Turkey were made by 
eminent men long before the Turks 
had succeeded in conquering Constan- 
tinople. The advance of the Turks in 
Asia was observed with fear and dis- 
may by the European nations of the 
Middle Ages, which, through the Vene- 
tians, Genoese, Pisans, and Amalfitans, 
the four great sea Powers of the time, 
stood in intimate relations with the 
countries of the Eastern’ world. 
Political foresight, trade interest, and 
religious sentiment combined opposed 
the advance of the Turks. After all, 
the Crusades were undertaken not 
merely from religious motives. 

The Turks entered Europe for the 
first time in 1357, and they took 
Adrianople in 1360 and made it their 
capital. Constantinople was taken in 
1453. From Mr. Djuvara’s book we 
learn that the first project for parti- 
tigning Turkey was one of King 
Charles II. of Sicily, made towards 
270, with a view to conquering the 
Holy Land. During 650 years the 
problem of disposing of Turkey’s 
power by partitioning the territories 
under Turkey’s sway has been dis- 
cussed by leaders of men, and in the 
meantime the power of the Ottomans, 
after having been greatly increased by 
their vast conquests, has gradually been 
reduced during the last two centuries 
by enormous territorial losses. It is 
difficult to realize nowadays that there 
was a time when the Turks besieged 
Vienna, defeated the Venetian fleet, 
and threatened Italy, Southern France, 
and Spain. 
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The greatest rulers took a keen in- 
terest in the question of disposing of 
Turkey by means of partition. Emi- 
nent Popes, such as Leo X., Pius V., 
and great secular rulers such as Fran- 
cis I. of France, the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., and King Henry IV. of 
France, desired to bring about the dis- 
appearance of Turkey. In more mod- 
ern times the partition of Turkey has 
been most strongly advocated by rulers 
such as Peter the Great and Catherine 
the Great of Russia, by Joseph II. of 
Austria, by Napoleon I., and by Tsar 
Alexander I. Bismarck contemplated 
the disappearance of Turkey in his 
“Memoirs.” 

More than 150 years ago Montesquieu 
wrote in his Considérations sur les 
causes de la grandeur des Romains et 
de leur décadence: 


L’empire des Tures est 4 présent a 
peu prés dans le méme degré de 
faiblesse of était autrefois celui des 
Grecs; mais il subsistera longtemps, 
car, si quelque prince que ce fait met- 
tait cet empire en péril, en poursuivant 
ses conquétes, les trois puissances 
commercantes de l’Europe connaissent 
trop leurs affaires pour n’en pas 
prendre la défense sur-le-champ. 


Montesquieu’s wise forecast has 
proved correct up to the present day. 
When Napoleon I. and Alexander I. 
planned sharing the dominion of the 
world, beginning with the partition of 
Turkey, the difficulty of Constantinople 
proved unsurmountable. Napoleon was 
quite willing that Russia should oc- 
cupy Constantinople and the Bos- 
phorus, but he wished to retain the 
Dardanelles. As the occupation of the 
Dardanelles by France would have 
made the possession of Constantinople 
useless to Russia, the two great rulers 
could not agree, although both desired 
to partition ‘Turkey. Alexander I. 
wished to possess Constantinople and 
the Straits for sentimental and politi- 
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cal reasons. Constantinople is to the 
Russian Church what Rome is to the 
Roman Catholics. Besides, Alexander 
desired for Russia the occupation of 
a position which dominates the Black 
Sea, where alone Russia is extremely 
vulnerable. In the words of the Tsar, 
Constantinople with the narrows is 
the key to Russia’s door. While the 
Russians wished to dominate Constan- 
tinople for defensive purposes, Napo- 
leon wished to control that position 
for aggressive ends. From the diary 
of his Irish surgeon, O’Meara, and 
from Napoleon’s “Memoirs” dictated 
to his generals at St. Helena, we know 
that the great Corsican’s aim was to 
force England to her knees by attack- 
ing India. In Napoleon’s writings we 
find numerous allusions to his plans to 
invade India either from Egypt or 
from Constantinople. 

Constantinople has been, and will 
always remain, one of the most valu- 
able positions in the world. From the 
time when Jason embarked on his 
mythical expedition to win the Golden 
Fleece, and from the time of Xerxes 
to the present day, the dominating 
position of Constantinople has _ at- 
tracted men’s attention. Constanti- 
nople occupies, no doubt, the finest 
position in the world. It is an ideal 
site for a capital. It lies close to the 
point where Europe, Asia, and Africa 
meet, and close to the point which con- 
nects the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean with the Indian Ocean by way 
of the Suez Canal and the Red Sea. 
The site of Constantinople is a natural 
fortress of the very greatest strength. 
It is protected against an attack from 
the sea by those wonderful channels, 
the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, 
and the mountains and swamps in the 
rear make it difficult to attack Con- 
stantinople by land. At the same time 
it is clear that, notwithstanding its 
matchless position, the strategical im- 
portance of Constantinople has greatly 
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diminished by the construction of the 
Suez Canal. Constantinople has been 
given a rival in Alexandria. Alexan- 
der the Great, that prince of strate- 
gists, apparently created that town 
deliberately as a counterpoise to Con- 
stantinople. Strategically, Alexandria 
is probably nowadays far more impor- 
tant than Constantinople. At the same 
time it is less strong for defence than 
is Constantinople, lying on the Sea of 
Marmora out of gunshot from a fleet 
which may be battering the gates lead- 
ing to that sea. Napoleon, in denying 
Constantinople to Alexander I., coined 
the celebrated sentence: “No! Con- 
stantinople would mean the mastery of 
the world!’ That winged word has 
influenced European, and_ especially 
English, policy ever since. It was an 
exaggeration at the time. Still, the 
authority of Napoleon has secured it 
much credence up to the present day. 
A glance at the map shows that Con- 
stantinople does not dominate the 
world, but merely the Russian Black 
Sea. The narrows of Constantinople 
are only important inasmuch as they 
dominate the Black Sea traffic. They 
are no more important than are the 
narrows through the Danish Archi- 
pelago, which dominate the Baltic. A 
The Outlook. 
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glance at the map further shows that 
a hostile advance from Constantinople 
in the direction of India is not easy, 
that it may be attacked in the flank 
from many points, and that Alexan- 
dria is much nearer to Persia and 
India than is Constantinople. 

The resistance of Austria-Hungary 
is visibly weakening. Apparently the 
Dual Monarchy is going to pieces. On 
the other hand, Italy and Rumania 
seem desirous to stake out their ter- 
ritorial claims upon the Dual Mon- 
archy while yet there is time. If Aus- 
tria-Hungary should sue for a separate 
peace, or if Italy and Rumania should 
join the fray on the side of the En- 
tente Powers, the war might come to 
an early end. Before long the final 
partition of Turkey may enter into 
practical politics. It seems therefore 
meet to consider dispassionately the 
question of Constantinople. The op- 
ponents of the Entente Powers natu- 
rally hope that the question of Turkey, 
and especialiy that of Constantinople, 
may lead to dissension and to inter- 
necine strife among the Allies. How- 
ever, it is to be hoped that diplomacy 
will in time dispassionately consider 
the problem of Turkey and of her capi- 
tal. It is certainly not insoluble. 

J. Ellis Barker. 





THE VOICE OF BELGIUM. 


It would argue a want of propor- 
tion to exclaim loudly at the arrest 
of Cardinal Mercier. It is true that 
this last act of the Germans in Bel- 
gium has spread a very natural indig- 
nation through the world and that the 
warm sympathy of all who admire a 
brave and able man is everywhere felt 
for the prisoner. But the arrest of 
Cardinal Mercier is not so much a néw 
act of tyranny of the German occu- 
piers as the result of what they have 
already done. We may be sure that 


the German authorities would have 
given a good deal to avoid arresting 
Cardinal Mercier. Why should they 
desire to offend the Catholic opinion 
of half Europe, and the instinct which 
cares for liberty and courage of the 
whole world? The German authorities 
cannot now be so unimaginative as not 
to realize that their action will do 
them harm outside the frontiers of 
Belgium, and can hardly improve mat- 
ters in Belgium itself. The Germans 
have already learned how mistaken 
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was the first policy of brutally disre- 
garding every point of view but their 
own, and they have recently been more 
careful in their dealings with things 
international. We may be sure that 
when they arrested Cardinal Mercier 
they considered that the step was vir- 
tually forced upon them. When the 
most distinguished and influential pub- 
lic figure in the land openly tells you 
that you have no real right to be there, 
it is not easy to ignore him. When he 
further tells the people that they owe 
you no “interior submission” it puts 
you in an even more difficult position, 
especially when these truths are em- 
phasized with a clear and eloquent de- 
scription of the crimes you have com- 
mitted in the land where you have tio 
real right to be. The German authori- 
ties appreciated the difficulty and ar- 
rested Cardinal Mercier. 

Cardinal Mercier will hardly quar- 
rel with the deed. He probably real- 
izes that he serves Belgium well by 
his captivity. His arrest emphasizes 
the false position in which the Ger- 
man invaders now find themselves. 
Having marched into a neutral coun- 
try whose independence they had 
guaranteed, ,having murdered its in- 
habitants and levied blackmail upon 
its cities, they are now compelled to 
hold it at the point of the bayonet. They 
possess Belgium only so long as they 
can forcibly remain. The cities of 
Belgium are surrendered and its civil- 
ians must refrain, as Cardinal Mercier 
insists, from any act of violence or 
hostility. But the whole world knows 
what emotions the enforced tranquil- 
lity of Belgium covers. The restora- 
tion of Belgium is in the hands of the 
Belgian and Allied armies, and there 
the oppressed inhabitants must be con- 
tent to leave it. But there is none the 
less a “day” of which every Belgian 
subject is always thinking—the day to 
which the pastoral letter of Cardinal 
Mercier fearlessly points. It is a 
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natural result of the conduct of the 
Germans in Belgium that they are now 
attempting to hide what is obvious. 
For their own safety and credit they 
must stifle the consciousness of Bel- 
gium, hopelessly endeavoring to com- 
pel allegiance and amnesty for their 
own offences. Either they had to ar- 
rest Cardinal Mercier or admit their 
position as brutal invaders, maintain- 
ing their position by main force and 
without a shadow of right. 

“The sole legitimate power in Bel- 
gium is that of our King and our Govy- 
ernment, of the representatives of the 
nation”—this was a challenge which 
the German occupiers could not ignore. 
They have been compelled to take ac- 
tion which they surely know to be im- 
politic. The arrest of Cardinal Mer- 
cier, apart from its effect upon the 
religious susceptibilities of thousands 
of neutral observers, is an interna- 
tional blunder. The German intruders 
into Belgium, however much they dis- 
count the Catholic position of the 
Pope, cannot be blind to his temporal 
importance as an international figure. 
The British Government has lately, in 
a mission to the Vatican, wisely rec- 
ognized the great influence and au- 
thority of the Pope—a mission which 
has drawn some strangely foolish com- 
mentary from some nervous people in 
this country. It would be a grave 
political blunder if Great Britain were 
unrepresented at this moment in any 
of the high courts of Europe. But this 
blunder, at worst, would be only a 
blunder of omission. The German au- 
thorities have been driven to offend 
deeply and positively a Power with 
which Sir E. Grey has rightly thought 
it necessary to keep in friendly touch. 
Thereby they have proclaimed the 
moral weakness of their position in 
Belgium. They cannot afford to‘allow 
the whisper of conscience to become 
articulate in the country which they 
have physically battered and crushed. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“Mothers and Children,” by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher (Henry Holt & Co.), 
is a volume of essays which the author 
describes as “the meditations of one 
now struggling with the problem of 
just how to keep on decent terms with 
the children, how best to live with them, 
how to adjust our lives to theirs so 
that there shall be enduring harmony, 
peace, and good-will in the family.” 
Mrs. Fisher has little to say about the 
training of the child’s intellectual 
faculties,—that is left to its teachers; 
and her pages do not bristle with psy- 
chological profundities. She simply 
talks over, in an almost conversational 
style, the old problems of obedience, 
parental authority, the pretence to 
omniscience, the respective rights of 
the children and adults who make up 
the average family which must some- 
how devise a way of living amicably 
together, and suggests plain, common- 
sense solutions. Several of the essays 
deal largely with, and none neglects 
entirely, the changes in the spirit of 
the family which have resulted from 
the growth of the feminist movement 
and the scientific spirit; yet the book 
is in no sense ultra-modern. Its ideal 
might be summarized by saying that 
Mrs. Fisher had hitched her wagon— 
the homeliness of the phrase helps to 
express the quality of the book—to 
twin-stars, the- highest development of 
the child and the life without friction 
in the home. It would be hard to ex- 
aggerate the sanity, the practicality, 
or the friendliness of her essays. 


Into the protracted Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy there is now pro- 
jected a new disputant and a new 
theory,—the disputant being Mr. 
Henry Pemberton, Jr., and the theory 
being that the plays and sonnets were 
written neither by Shakespeare nor by 
Bacon, but by Sir Walter Ralegh. Mr. 


Pemberton did not live to complete his 
investigations or to publish the re- 
sults of them; but the volume 
“Shakespeare and Sir Walter Ralegh” 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Publishers) was 
edited by Mrs. Pemberton after the 
author’s death, from the unfinished 
manuscript. The book will be read 
with curious interest by Shakespearean 
students, and especially by those who 
have followed the Baconian contro- 
versy. The investigations of which it 
is the fruit were begun, as the author 
explains in his Preface, without any 
preconceived theory. He was prepared 
to accept the Baconian theory, if he 
had found it convincing, or the Shake- 
spearean theory, if the evidence had 
sustained it; or to follow any new line 
of inquiry which might suggest itself. 
The further he pursued his studies, 
the more he found to confirm the im- 
pression that Ralegh was the real 
author. That a man of Shakespeare’s 
bourgeois origin, family connections 
and personal associations could have 
originated these masterpieces of lit- 
erature he finds incredible; and, be- 
ginning with a study of his environ- 
ment and his career on the stage, and 
a survey of Elizabethan literature in 
general, he passes to a close analysis 
of the topical allusions, and the bio- 
graphical allusions and coincidences 
which, in his judgment, point to Sir 
Walter Ralegh as the author. This. 
novel theory is ingeniously buttressed. 


In “The Mystery of the Oriental 
Rug” (J. B. Lippincott Co.) Dr. G. 
Griffin Lewis has rendered a distin- 
guished service to the lovers of the 
quaint and beautiful by putting into 
a volume of moderate size and modest 
price the fruits of expert knowledge in 
one of the most fascinating depart- 
ments of domestic decoration. As most 
people know who have shared in the 
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quest for ancient Oriental rugs, the 
real thing is becoming increasingly 
rare, the quickening demand having 
diminished the supply at an alarming 
rate, while clever imitations, not easily 
distinguished from the genyine, beguile 
the unwary purchaser into investments 
of doubtful value. Dr. Lewis writes 
interestingly and from a full personal 
knowledge of the history, the original 
significance and the leading character- 
istics of Persian, Caucasian, Turkish, 
and Anatolian prayer rugs, and of 
other rugs which appeal to modern 
purchasers, Sarabands, Bokharas, Kurd- 
ish and others. He gives clear and 
explicit directions for testing the 
genuineness and value of rugs; and, 
scattered through the book there are 
thirty full-page illustrations of ex- 
quisite delicacy and beauty, exhibiting 
different types. Beautiful in itself, 
and a guide to beautiful things, the 
book has a unique value wholly out 
of proportion to its cost. 


The literature of the present war is 
growing rapidly; and Americans who 
have been perplexed by a world-wide 
crisis which seemed to arise almost 
over night may gather from it il- 
luminating information as to more re- 
mote causes and underlying motives. 
Dr. Edmund von Mach’s “What Ger- 
many Wants” (Little, Brown & Co.) 
is a book of modest size, written from 
the German point of view, but with 
that point of view tempered and modi- 
fied by long residence in the United 
States. Dr. von Mach is no Bernhardi, 
—indeed his book is described as, in 
a sense, a reply to Bernhardi; but he 
believes the Kaiser to be a lover of 
peace, lays stress upon the hold which 
he has upon the admiration and love 
of the German people, and traces the 
origin of the war to Russia’s head- 
strong action, the French craving for 
revenge, and English jealousy. “The 
War in Europe,” by Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart (D. Appleton & Co.), is 
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written from the American point of 
view. It is an impartial presentation 
of the issues involved and the relations 
of the lesser and greater European 
Powers. It links the present struggle, 
as the future historian will surely link 
it, with the recent Balkan wars, which 
made a comparatively slight impres- 
sion upon American opinion, although 
fraught with momentous consequences 
to the peace of the world. It de- 
scribes the resources and armaments of 
the Powers engaged, reviews the in- 
ternational rivalries which go far to 
explain the war, discusses questions of 
neutrality and methods of warfare, 
and sounds a needed note of warning 
to the United States as to the neces- 
sity of military and naval prepared- 
ness for possible’ é@mergencies. “The 
Great War,” by Mr. Frank H. Simonds, 
editorial writer for the New York Sun, 
is a rapid, well-proportioned and ex- 
tremely interesting narrative of the 
principal events and military and 
naval operations of the war, beginning 
with the assassination of the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand,—which fur- 
nished the provocation or the pretext 
for the war, as one may be inclined to 
look at it—and ending with the fall 
of Antwerp. It is furnished with 
maps, and is so clearly written that 
the reader will hope for subsequent 
volumes carrying the narrative through 
the later stages of the war. The book 
is published by Mitchell Kennerley. 
“Great Britain and the Next War,” by 
A. Conan Doyle (Small, Maynard & 
Co.), is an interesting bit of prophecy. 
It was first published in The Fort- 
nightly Review two years ago, and 
was reprinted in The Living Age for 
March 15, 1913. “The Cause of the 
War,” by the Rev. Dr. Charles E. Jef- 
ferson (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.), is a 
discourse which traces the origin of 
the war, not to any single event or the 
acts or policy of a single sovereign, 
but to a widely diffused spirit of 
militarism. 





